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FRANCESCA DE CHAVES.* 


In the Chetham Library, Manchester, amongst 
the broadsides presented to that institution by the 
late Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, is a memorial 
of one of the many victims of the Spanish 
Inquisition. It is the only copy known, and 
deserves a little comment. The ballad may here 
be given :— 

The Mirror of man's Me made by a modest virgine 
Fransisca Chauesia a Nonne of the cloyster of 8. Eliza- 
beth in Spain burned for the profession of the gospell, 

Repent thy sinne. 
[Under these words is a cut of a martyr burning. | 
The onely God of Israell 
Be praysed evermore : 
For that to gloryfie his name, 
His sayntes he kepes in store, 
And to declare his wonderous workes, 
Which pass the witte of man: 
How his most pure and sacred worde, 
Unto this virgine came. 
Who closed was a cloyster nonne, 
and drownd in fylthy sinke : 
By taking of the Romish cuppe, 
and tasting of her drinke, 
Through which both soule & body tread, 
the beaten pathes to hell : 
Be rent and torne in fylthy lake, 
with Deuiles fierce and fell, 


* For this note I have consulted Prescott’s‘ Philip II.’; 
Liorente’s * History of the Inquisition’; Rule's ‘ History 
of the Inquisition’ ; and Menendez Pelayo’s ‘ Heterodoxos 
Espaioles,’ There is no reference that I can trace in the 
* Documentos Ineditos,’ which, however, contain remark- 
able papers as to the case of Carranza, 


But God in Christ our Sauiour, 
this Mayden toke to grace : 

Who banisht quite all romish ragges, 
and gods word dyd imbrace. 

As in this mirrour you may see, 
made by this martir bright : 

Which is a lanterne to our steppes, 
of pure and perfite light. 

And to confirme the truth thereof, 
dyd seale it with her death : 

With stedfast fayth in fiery flame, 
dyd end her vitall breath, 

O virgine pure, thou art right sure, 
with Christ to rayne, & grace obtaine : 

Wherefore to pray, let us not staye, 
our sinnes t’ unfold, to God be bold, 


Finis. g. T. VV. 
© This god!y crosserowe, to christians I send with 


hartie desire there lives to amend 


A. 


All faythfull hartes that feareth God, 
drawe neare behold and see : 

What fiery torments I abode, 
for Christes most veritie. 

For true it is the wicked hate, 
the godly and their wayes : 

With cruell deathes they bragge and prate 
whose spite right sone decayes, 

Beare not your selves ye Papistes bold 
in frutelease hope to trust 

Thinking to mend whan ye ware olde, 
that sinne is next the worst. 

Be rather wise and circumspecte, 
repent while ye have space : 

For those that be of God reiecte, 
remayne in dolefull place. 

Consider well and call to mind, 
what counsell Christ doth geue : 

Unto all such as sekes to fynde, 
how by his word to lyue, 

Commaunding us ech one, to love, 
and in him fixe our fayth : 

Who spent his bloud for our behoulfe, 
as holy Scripture sayth. 

Disdayne not for to helpe the poore, 
ye rich that may do ao : 

Who calles on you both day and night, 
be wrapt in payne and woe. 

For who so doth the poore despise, 
and from their ayd refrayne : 

From such the Lord will turne his eyes, 
in their most nede and payne, 

Employe your selves to eche intent, 
that gods word doth amitte : 

Obey your Prince whom he hath sent, 
in Judgement seate to sitte. 

Envye not ye the lowest sorte, 
nor atrive not with the bande : 

So shall ye winne a good reporte, 
where that ye dwell on lande. 

Feare not those furious faythlesee sorte, 
that dayly lye in wayte: 

To shed your bloud they have a sporte, 
and make your flesh their bayte, 

For he, whose fayth you do profes, 
hath promised you in dede ; 

For to destroye there cruelnes, 
and be your helpe at nede. 

Gape not gredely goods to gette, 
the rich mans goods doth rest : 

Remember flesh to be wormes meate, 
from it depart we must, 
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Then lyve we heare whyles we abyde, 
to profite our soules health : 

For death he tarieth not the tyde, 
but crepts on us by stealth. 

Hotnes of harte se that yee hate, 
all ye that do love truth 

Which doth but move stryfe and debate, 
eche where in age and youth. 

Be poore in spirite, and meke withall 
in harte look not a loft: 

Who climmeth hyghe most lowe doth fall, 
such sightes are sene full oft. 

Incline your eares to heare their cause, 
that are with wronge opprest : 

Ye ministers of Christian lawes, 
to you I make request, 

Let not the poore man be debarde, 
to serve the richemans turne : 

If ye 80 do your just reward, 
shall be in hell to burae. 

Kepe clene your selves fro’ fleshly deds 
uncleanes put awaye : 

For harlote breathes are stinking wedes 
appeare they neuer 80 gaye. 

Most poyson dartes they are iwyase, 
that falles with such a breath : 

Loke where they light they seldom misse 
but strikes unto the death. 

Let godly love in you remaine, 
and first and principall ; 

Above all thinges love God certayne, 
your neighbour next of all. 

If you so lyve without all stryfe, 
then are you of that sorte : 

Of whom 8. Jobn hath written ryte, 
and made a just reporte. 

Measure by truth your graine & corne 
all ye that selles the same : 

Be not at any tyme forsworne, 
in earnest or in game, 

Nor couet for to sell more dere, 
but as you may aforth : 

Small tyme we have to tary here 
this lyfe is lytle worth. 

Note well the substance of this bill, 
and what is herein pend : 

Then shall ye not delite in yll, 
nor yet therto attend, 

Condemne it not though it be rude, 
all doth not write lyke fyne : 

With counsell good it is indued. 
to it therfore incline. 

Offer to God the sacrifice, 
that his word doth allowe : 

Obey the powers in humble wise, 
unto them see you bowe, 

Who strives with them resisteth God, 
as Scripture doth expresse : 

They are the very skourge and rodde, 
for such as do transgresse. 

Pitie the poore that faine would lyve 
with labour of their bandes: 

With wrong do not your tenants greue, 
you that be men of landes. 

As Christian brethren ought to bee, 
in fayth so to professe : 

Leaue of therfore your crueltie, 
and practise gentlenes. 

Quietly deale, quarrel! not yee, 
that loues to lyve in rest : 

This is most true to eche degree, 
a quiet lyfe is best, 


For quarrells doth ingenger stryfe, 
by stryfe oft tymes doth growe : 

Such happe that some doth lose their life 
they reape as they doe sowe. 

Ryote refrayne let reason guide 
for ryote bringeth wracke : 

For reason doe thou sure provide 
before the time of lack. 

And if in wealth you happe to flowe, 
spend not away to fast, 

Lest you come home by ragmans rowe, 
with nifles at the last. 

Slaunder no weight therof beware, 

euill tonges they are so vile, 


That ofte they wrappe themselves in snare, 


wherat their foe doth smile. 

Commit your cause to god therfore, 
vengeance saith he is myne. 

His mercy is also instore, 
to those that trust in time. 

Trust not the trifeling talkers tale, 
till truth the same have tried : 

Sach bringth men oft times in bale, 
this can not be denied. 

Nedes must he lye that bableth much, 
note this for your discharge : 

Avoyd therfore from you all such 
whose tongues doth runne at large. 

Vyle wanton wayes se you none use 
at no time day nor night : 

Thy fayth Christ may ne will refuse, 
to speake the hartes delight. 

The godly man from his good thou zht, 
of godliness doth talke : 

The wicked man in fancye nought, 
his tongue doth ever walke. 

Xpe graunt us all that do professe, 
fie faythfull flocke to be : 

That our good works may show no lease 
but with our fayth agree. 
Dead is that fayth as James doth say, 
where good dedes wanteth place 
That we may dwell in Christ alwaye, 
he grant us of his grace. 

Yeild laude and prayse to god aboue, 
whose most high majestie 

Sent downe his sonne for our behouf : 
our saviour for to be, 

Whose death hath done our sinnes away 
as ecripture doth record. 

Let us therfore both night and daye 
geve thankes unto the Lord. 

Zeale to the truth hath moved me, 
this dittie to set forth : 

Most humbly praying ech degree, 
to take it in good worth. 

None other thing is ment therby, 
to witness God I take : 

But that we should lyve Christianly, 
and Sathans wayes forsake. 

& for the same accomplishment 
with meekness let us pray: 

To God the Lord omnipotent, 
that he with us allway. 

Voucheafe his holy spirite to dwel, 

e to guide our — a right: 
hat we may walke in bis ll 
as Children of his light, — 


Finis. T. W. 


rinted at London, in Fieet Street at the Signe of 


the Faucon by William Griffith. Anno Domini, 


1570, 
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The progress of Protestant opinions had made 
some headway in Spain before the Inquisition had 
any suspicion ; but once aroused, their method of 
dealing with the difficulty lacked nothing of vigour 
and completion. The secrets of the Reformers 
were wormed out, and arrests were made in a 
wholesale fashion. A Spanish version of the Bible 
had been made in Germany, and copies of this 
and of Protestant books were smuggled into Spain 
from Flanders, There is said to have been a 
regular depét at Medina del Campo and Seville 
for the cheap sale of such publications. The Pope 
Paul IV. in 1558 gave special powers to the 
Spanish Inquisition to try all suspected of heresy, 
whether bishops, archbishops, nobles, kings, or 
emperors. Philip II. issued an edict by which all 
who bought, sold, or read prohibited books were 
to be burnt alive. The stimulus of avarice was 
added to that of bigotry by a further law, which 

ve one-fourth of the confiscated property of the 

eretic to his accuser. Eight bundred were 
arrested at Seville in one day. The Archbishop 
of Toledo was arrested in May, 1559, and after a 
time his trial was removed to Rome, where after 
eighteen years’ imprisonment his teaching was con- 
demned by Gregory XIII. The unhappy Carranza 
accepted his penance, but died in sixteen days. 
Less powerful personages were even more cruelly 
dealt with. The first auto-da-fé was at Valladolid 
in May, 1559, and was graced by the presence of 
Philip IL., of the Regent Joanna, the Prince of the 
Asturias, and many grandees of the court. There 
were similar exhibitions in Granada, Toledo, Barce- 
lona, and Seville, where one of the victims was 
Francesca de Chaves. 

The auto-da-fé at Seville was celebrated 22 Dec., 
1560, when thirteen were burnt to death, four 
were burnt in effigy, and thirty-four were con- 
demned to penance. Dr. Juan Gil, a canon- 
magistral of Seville, and his colleague Dr. Con- 
stantino Ponce de la Fuente were in effigy. Gil’s 
dead body was taken from the grave. Constantino 
had died in prison. Fray Fernando, a monk of 
San Isidore, was also dead. Dr. Juan Perez de 
Pineda had escaped by flight. There were thirteen 
living victims. Julian Fernandez, known as El 
Chico, the ‘‘little one,” had been active in the 
circulation of Protestant books, which he had 
distributed in the guise of a muleteer. The 
monks did their best to convert him whilst he was 
n prison, and he had no great dislike for contro- 
versy, and would sing :— 

Vencidos van los Frailes, vencidos van ; 

Corridos van los lobos, corridos van. 
They tried torture as well as argument, and El 
Chico was brought gagged to the place of execution 
lest he should disturb the harmony of the faithful 
by his plain speaking. Nicholas Burton was a 
citizen of London who had been arrested at Cadiz 
for something said in conversation there. He was 


kept in irons, sent on to Seville, and brought to 
the place of execution with his tongue forced out 
of his mouth with a cloven stick fastened upon it. 
Burton’s ship and cargo was confiscated, and John 
Frampton, who was sent by a joint owner to 
reclaim possession of it, was thrown into prison, 
and was present at this auto clad in the sanbenito 
of a penitent. He lost 760/., and reckons the gains 
of the Inquisition by this auto as more than 
50,0001. William Brook, a mariner of Southamp- 
ton, and Barthelemi Fabienne, a Frenchman, were 
burnt at the same time. The inquisitors had first 
gained their knowledge of the Reformed congre- 
gation at Seville from a madwoman. Recovering 
her sanity, she showed the reality of her faith by 
dying for it. With her died her married sister 
and three unmarried daughters. The evidence 
was obtained by an inquisitor who professed to be 
in love with one of the girls and obtained from her 
avowals which secured the conviction of all. He 
saw them burnt to death; a monk and two 
women were executed at the same time. Another 
of the victims was Francesca de Chaves, a nun of 
the order of St. Francis of Assisi. She belonged 
to the convent of Santa Isabel in Seville. When 
in prison she denounced the inquisitors as “a 
generation of vipers,” and they retaliated after 
their kind by contemning her as a pertinacious 
heretic. Her poem is not mentioned by Menendez, 
the fulness and accuracy of whose literary details 
are well known. It is probable our martyr’s verse 
may be the ‘ Espejo de la Vida Humana’ which 
finds a place, without more details, in the ‘ Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum’ of Abp. Sotomayor. There 
is nothing remarkable in its complete destruction, 
for it must have been printed in secrecy and cir- 
culated under the penalties of confiscation and 
death. 

How far we may regard the ‘ Mirror’ as the 
work of Francesca de Chaves is difficult to say, 
but there seems no reason to doubt that the 
English version is, as it claims to be, a genuine 
translation of Spanish verses composed by her or in 
her name. Those interested in the history of the 
alphabet will notice that, whilst the “&” has a 
verse to itself, the cross is omitted at the beginning. 
In the primers and hornbooks intended for the 
Puritans a generation later the cross was left out, 
or blotted out. 

The bitter persecution in which Francesca de 
Chaves perished was successful. Freedom of 
conscience was proscribed, and freedom of speech 
abolished—with what effects the subsequent his- 
tory of Spain has abundantly declared. 

Wituiam E, A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


PETER THELLUSSON. 
If notoriety is a kind of fame, as even noise 
may be a species of music, the name of this 
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eccentric testator deserves mention in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ if only because it has obtained 
4 manent place in our law. Very little 
is known of his life, except his wishes after 
death—that is, his will. The descendant of a 
French refagee, he was born in Paris 27 June, 
1737, where his father, Isaac de Thellusson (1690- 
1770), then resided as minister to the Court of 
France from the state of Geneva. He came to 
England from Geneva in 1762, settled as a 
merchant in Philpot Lane, London, and became 
naturalized by an Act of Parliament passed in 
that year. Being successful in business, he gradu- 
ally acquired considerable property, which he dis- 
posed of by will, dated 2 April, 1796, contained 


in no fewer than twenty-three sheets of paper. He | 


married, 6 Jan., 1761, Ann, second daughter of 


Matthew Woodford, Esq., and sister of Sir Ralph | 


Woodford, Bart., of Carlby, co. Lincoln, also 
of Emperor John Alexander Woodford, lieu- 
tenant, captain, and adjutant in the Ist Regiment 
of Foot Guards, and of Matthew Woodford, Arch- 
deacon of Winchester; which last two, with 
James Stanley, a barrister-at-law, and his widow, 
Ann Thellusson, were named his executors and 
executrix. He died at his seat at Plaistow, near 
Bromley, Kent, 21 July, 1797, leaving three sons 
and three daughters: Peter Isaac, born 1761, 
successively M.P. for Midhurst, Sussex, 1795, 
for Malmesbury, Wilts, 1796, for Castle Rising, 
Norfolk, 1802, and for Bossiney and Trevena, 
Cornwall, 1807, created Baron Rendlesham 1806, 
died 1808; George Woodford, born 2 March, 
1764, M.P. for Southwark, 1796, for Tregoney, 
Cornwall, 1804, and for Barnstaple, Devon, 1807, 
and a director of the East India Company, died 
1811; Charles, born 2 Feb., 1770, M.P. for 
Evesham, co. Worcester, 1796 and 1802, died 
1815; Maria, married 14 Aug., 1792, to the Hon. 
Augustus Phipps, youngest brother to Lord Mal- 
grave ; Ano, married, in 1801, to Admiral Wm. 
Lakin ; Augusta Charlotte, married (1) in 1798 
to Thomas Crespigny, Esq., and (2) 3 Feb., 1827, 
to Sir Joseph Whatley, K.C. 4. 

Mr. Thellusson conceived the extraordinary 
design of letting the huge bulk of his property 
accumulate for the benefitof unknown descendants, 
to the exclusion of those living at the date of his 
death, viz., the above-named three sons and some 
grandsons, To his widow and her children he left 
a (comparative) trifle. The residue of his estate was 
to be tied up not only till grandchildren but great- 
grandchildren living at his death were all dead, 
then the whole was to be divided into three parts 
for the respective heirs of each of his three sons. 
Those three he exhorted to avoid ostentation, vanity, 
and pompous show, and to be industrious, as the 
best fortune they could possess. That he knew there 
was something wrong appears from his expressing a 
hope that the legislature would not interfere with 


his dispostion of what he had earned by honest in- 
dustry. If there was no heir the money was to go 
in reduction of the national debt. It was com- 
puted that the final accumulation would amount 
to between twenty and thirty millions sterling. 
Of course, the will was contested ; immediately 
after Mr. Thellusson’s death a bill was filed in the 
Court of Chancery by his widow and children, 
praying to have the trusts of the will declared 
void. A cross bill was also filed by the trustees, 
that the said trusts might be established. Both 
causes came on for hearing at Lincoln’s Inn Hall 
on 5 Dec., 1798. Never was such learning or 
litigation over an instrument. The draughtsman’s 
skill defied all attempts to pick legal holes, The 
will showed the greatest care on the part both of 
the testator and the conveyancer. The arrange- 
ment was very symmetrical, the language concise, 
and every contingency had been provided for. 

On 20 April, 1799, the jadges delivered their 
opinions in favour of the validity of the limitations, 
and the Lord Chancellor decreed that the will 
ought to be established, and the trusts thereof 
performed. From this decree the widow and 
children appealed to the House of Lords, but the 
appeal did not come on to be heard until the year 
1805, when Lord Chancellor Loughborough’s 
decree was finally affirmed by the highest Court 
of Judicature in the kingdom, on 25 Jane, 1805. 
Bat it was felt that such a thing should not 
happen again; the influence of such colossal wealth 
might be a national danger. In July, 1800, the 
** Thellusson” Act (39 & 40 Geo. III. cap. 98) 
was passed, and now no testator can accumulate 
his property for more than twenty-one years after 
his death. In the end, a grandson, Charles Thel- 
lusson, the eldest son of the above-named Charles 
Thellusson, Esq., of Brodsworth Hall, near Don- 
caster, was the last survivor of the descendants 
alive in 1797; he died at Brighton, 5 Feb., 
1856, aged fifty-nine years, and then there was 
more litigation to determine whether the “ eldest” 
descendant of Peter meant oldest in years, or the 
heir of his eldest son. After much argument it 
was decided, 9 June, 1859, in favour of the latter, 
Lord Rendlesham. Even then it was attempted 
to upset the will on the ground of “ uncertainty.” 
So much had been spent on law that at its division 
the estate was, after all, not much larger than at the 
outset. This is probably the record law suit. 
During its progress counsel suggested something 
should stand over till the ‘Day of Judgment.” 
“But,” said Richard Bethell (1800-73), first Lord 
Westbury, “‘ will not that be a very busy day?” 
(Gent. Mag., 1797, vol. Ixvii. pp. 624, 708, 747 ; 
1798, vol. Ixviii. p. 1082; 1856, New Series, 
vol. xlv. pp. 326, 434. Francis Vesey, ‘ Reports 
of Cases in Chancery, 1789-1817, second edition, 
vol. iv., 1827, p. 227. John F, Hargrave, ‘ Treatise 
on the Thellusson Act,’ 1842, furnishing, p. 19, a 
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pedigree of the testator’s family. David ©. A. 
Agnew, ‘Protestant Exiles from France,’ third 
edition, vol. ii., 1886, p. 381. Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 
1897, s.m. Rendlesham. The will is set forth at 
length in the third volume of ‘Cases on Appeal to 
the House of Lords,’ 1805.) 
Daniet Hipwetr. 
65, St John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


Deatn or Vottaire.—The suggestion that 
Voltaire died from opium is analogous to a notice 
of his death in the same old ‘ Commonplace 
Book’ from which I before extracted a note about 
Voltaire’s decapitation. From the writing I 
believe it certainly belongs to the same year 
(1809), and that the information came from W. 
Grimaldi, A.R. He was twenty-eight at the time 
of Voltaire’s death, had been in Paris some time, 
and moved in excellent society, besides having 
(as his son mentions) once dined with Voltaire 
himself. One of his most intimate friends was 
the Abbé Clouet, who was Aumonier du Roi and 
Inspector of the Mint. Among his acquaintances 
was M. Lannoy, Lieutenant of Police and second 
Civic Governor of Paris; also Mr. Franks, who 
lived in very great style, and was Maitre d’Hotel 
of the Duke of Biron; and the Comtesse de 
PAnnar, at whose chateau in Champagne he 
stayed four months at a time ; also M. Masquerain, 
Commandant de |’Ordre Maltese, a gentleman of 
very high family. He was also known to the 
Prince of Monaco, at the Chateau Marchaise, in 
Normandy, who acknowledged his right to the 
name he bore. He was introduced to the Pre- 
tender’s favourite (afterwards the Duchess of 
Albany), who particularly inquired as to the feel- 
ing of the English towards the Stuarts. It cer- 
tainly is difficult to understand a person so 
situated being mistaken about Voltaire’s death, 
specially if he bad dined with him. But I can 
give no solution of the discrepancy in the accounts. 
The following is the note about laudanum :— 

* Voltaire, complaining to a Friend, with whom he 
was taking his Coffee, that his nights were sleepless, 
was recommended to mix Laudanum with his beverage. 
Approving of the Plan, he sent his servant toa neigh- 
bouring Chymist for the medicine—but the Servant 
not having received Directions as to the necessary 
quantity—procured much more than was requisite to be 
administered at one time. When he returned he was 
desired to mix it with a Cup of Coffee, and baving mixed 
the whole gave it to hie Master, who drank it off and 
retired to his room. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that Voltaire never waked again.” 

D. J. 


Monson: Etizaseta, Lapy Monson. (See 
3" S. vi. 251.)—The portrait of this lady, painted 
by Lely, to which allusion was made in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
at the above reference, was among the pictures 
sold at the Hengrave Hall sale on Saturday, 


10 August states that the price obtained for it 
was 195 guineas, and it was to remain in the house. 
The portrait is described as being in a finely carved 
ornamental frame, with a little figure of Justice 
on the top, and underneath the well-known lines 
from Hudibras. Jonny C. Francis. 


Mr. Pickwick at THE Seminary For Youne 
Lapirs.— We treat ‘Pickwick’ now as the ancient 
classics are treated, and append notes to every 
passage. Has the error been pointed out in the 
account of Mr. Pickwick at Miss Tomkins’s school? 
He was locked into ‘‘a closet in which the day- 
boarders hung their bonnets and sandwich-bags,” 
and he sat ‘‘ beneath a grove of sandwich-bags.” 
Bat this was at midnight, when the day-boarders 
had long since gone home, taking their sandwich- 
bags with them, to bring them back replenished 
next day, it is to be hoped. Moreover, do day- 
boarders bring sandwich-bags at all? Do not 
these articles belong to day-girls only ? 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Eriscopan Famities.—It is perhaps worth 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’ the fact that during the 
present century several families have rejoiced in 
the possession of two or even three sees, either at 
the same time or at all events in rapid succession. 
For instance, in the thirties and forties Dr. John 
B. Sumner was Bishop of Chester and Archbishop 
of Canterbury, while his brother Charles was 
Bishop of Winchester. There have been more 
recently three Bishops Wordsworth—of Lincoln, 
St. Andrew’s, and Salisbury ; Bishop Wilberforce, 
of Oxford (and Winchester), had been dead only 
a short time before his son was made Bishop of 
Newcastle, whence he was translated last year to 
Chichester ; and lastly, there have been three 
Bickersteths who have attained the mitre, Robert 
of Ripon, Edward of Exeter, and his son, also 
Edward, bas just died Bishop of Japan. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Gerrarp WINSsTANLEY, THE LEveLuER.—A 
bibliography of the writings of this interesting 
sectary was contributed by the late Mr. W. A. 
Abram to the ‘ Palatine Note-book,’ vol. iii. p. 104. 
Since the date of that article the Manchester Free 
Reference Library has become possessed of a little 
volume containing four of Winstanley’s works. 
All these are recorded by Mr. Abram, but, as they 
differ slightly in their titles and other particulars, 
the Manchester copies would appear to be of 
different editions from those described in the 
‘Palatine Note-book,’ and may therefore be of 
interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

1, The Breaking of the Day of God. Wherein, Four 
things are manifested : I. That the two Witnesses are 
not in killing : but in rising from death, II. The three 
daies and balf: or 42 months of the Saints captivit 


7 August. The Hast Anglian Daily Times of 


under the Beast very near expired. III. Christ hat 
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hegun to reign in hie Sainte, and to tread their corrupt 
flesh under his feet. II]I. Christs dominion over the 
Nations of the world, near the approach. By Gerrard 
Winetanley. London, printed by H. for Giles Calvert, 
oo black spread-Eagle at the west end of Pauls, 

8. 

18mo., title, prefatory addrese, and particulars 
(i. e., contents), pp. [xvi], discourse headed ‘ Pro- 
phesies Fulfilled,’ pp. 128. This is a year earlier 
than that described by Mr. Abram, 


2. The Saints Paradise: or, The Fathers Teaching 
the only satisfaction to waiting Souls, Wherein Many 
Experiences are Recorded, for the comfort of such as 
are under spiritual! Burning. The inward Testimony is 
the Souls strength. By Jerrard Winetanley. [Texts, 
Jer. xxxi, 24 and 1 John ii, 27.) London, Printed for 
G. Calvert, and are to be sold at the black spred-Eagle 
at the West end of Pauls, 

18mo., title and address pp. [viii], discourse 
pp. 134. This title differs in two or three particulars 
from the one given by Mr. Abram. 

3. Truth Lifting up ite head above Scandals, Wherein 
is declared What God, Christ, Father, Son. Holy Ghost, 
Scriptures, Gospel, Prayer, Ordinances of God are. By 
Gerrard Winstanly [sic]. [Nine lines, commencing “ Pro- 
fessors of all forms.”] London, Printed in the year 1649. 

18mo., title, addresses ‘‘To the schollars of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and to all that call them- 
selves Ministers of the Gospel in City and Country,” 


aod “To the gentle Reader” pp. [xvi], ‘* Truth 


lifting,” &c., pp. 77. Mr. Abram’s edition (a year 
later had fewer pages than this, and had a pub- 
lisher’s name, and Winstanley’s name was spelt in 
the usual way. 

4. The Mysterie of God, Concerning the whole 
Creation, Mankinde. To be Made known to every man 
and woman, after seven Dispensations and Seasons of 
Time are passed over. According to the Counsell of 
God, Revealed to his Servants. By lerrard Winstanley, 

Texts, Peal. cxlv. 13 and Rom, xi, 26.) Printed in the 

feere 164 [part of title torn away, but the figure missing 
is probably a 9). 

18mo., title and address ‘‘To my Beloved 
Countrymen, of the Conntie of Lancaster” 
pp. [viii], “ Tbe Mysterie,” &c., pp. 67, particulars 
(i. ¢, contents) pp. [ii]. This is at least a year 
earlier than Mr. Abram’s copy. 

Ernest Axon. 

Romiley, 


Leweners Lane=Caartes Streer (sow 
Staeet), Daory Lane. — 

“ Extracts of Parcels in the Conveyance to Mr. Thos, 
Shaw and in his Lease to Mr. Lee of the Coach and 
Horses, &ec., in Charles Street, Drury Lane.” 

“25th March 1788. Conveyance in fee from Mr. Thor. 
Astley Maberly to Mr. Thos, Shaw of All that piece or 
parcel of Ground being formerly a void piece of ground 
lying and being in or near a certain Lane called Lewknera 
Lane in the Parish of Saint Giles in the Fields in the 
County of Middlesex on the South Side of the same Lane 
containing in length from a Messuage or Tenement 
heretofore in the occupation of Margaret Spering on the 
East to a Stable some time heretofore in the occupation 
of Sir Robert Parker on the Weat 105 feet and in breadth 


from the said Lane on the North on the Garden Wall of 
—— Fotherby Evq. on the South 97 feet And also All 
those several Messuages or T' ts Buildings S:ables 
Stalls and Coachhou-es etanding and being upon the said 
piece or parcel of ground with their appurtenances some- 
time heretofore in the occupation of John Norris before 
that of Thomas Faldo« formerly in the several cccupa- 
tions of John Penn William Frymere Mr. — Barns 
Thomas Pass Richard Wood Thomas Breynel! William 
Percival Mr. — Rooke Mr. — Taylor Mr. Carter Mr, 
March»rton Mr. — Wileon Mr. Richard Brown Mary 
Babb William Bilby Mr. Thompson and John Evans or 
their assigns And all those six Brick Messuages or Tene- 
ments with the appurtenances situate lying and being 
in Lewkners Lane in the Parish of Saint Giles in the 
County of Middlesex and abutting North on the said 
Lane South on certain houses of Joseph Spencer Vic- 
tualler and adjoining East to a Messuage or Tenement 
of Brigadier Waring and West to a certain Messuage or 
Tenement formerly of Richard Little an containing in 
the whole breadth from East to West 82 feet in lengtn 
from North to South 143 feet formerly in the several 
occupations of Rich* Walker Moses Clarke William 
Maddison Isaac J+ffreyson Willicm Allen and — Warner 
or their assigne And also All that freehold Messuage 
or Tenement Ground and Backside situate on the North 
Side of Lewkners Lane aforesaid heretofore in the oceu- 
pation of — Grubb and adjoining to a Messuage formerly 
in the possession of Willism Ashman towards the East 
ond to another Messuage formerly in the possession of 
William Penn towards the West Together with all and 
singular houses outhouses edifices barns stables yards 
backsides ways waters Kc. 

“2* Febry 1790. Lease from Mr. Tho* Shaw to Mr. 
Jobn Lee from Christmas 1789 for 31 years at the yeariy 
rent of 40/. of All that one Messuage or Tenement (being 
part and parcel of certain freehold Messuages Tenements 
and premises demised and granted unto the said Thomas 
Shaw his heirs ex'ors adm’ors and arsigns by Thomas 
Ashley [sic] Maberly of Hatton Garden in the Parish of 
St. Andrew Holborn in the said County of Middlesex 
Gentleman) commonly called or known by the name or 
sign of the Coach and Horses situate standing lying and 
being on the South Side of Charles Street otherwise 
Lewkners Lane aforesaid late in the tenure or occupation 
of Matthias Hannaway and now in the tenure or occupa- 
tion of the said Thomas Shaw abutting towards the Kast 
on a Messuage or Tenement now in the possession of Ben- 
jamin Rutler Weet on a Meseuage or Tenement now in 
the possession «f William Pithway backwards South on 
premises in a Yard commonly called or known by the 
name of the Great Yard in Lewkners Lane »foresaid 
belonging to the said Thomas Shaw North to a Meseusge 
or Tenement now in the possession of Robert Edwards 
Together with a Vault or Store Cellar in the Great Yard 
aforesaid on the Backside of the said demised premises 
now in the possession of the said Thomas Shaw and all 
other vaults cellars rooms chambers closets ways paths 
passages drains waters watercourses lights easements 
profits ities | ts privileges advantages 
and appurt’s whatsoever belonging or which shall belong 
hereafter or in any wise [sic] appertaining to the said 
hereby demised premises (Excepting and always reserving 
out of this present demise and grant unto the said 
Tho* Shaw his heirs ex'ors adm’ors and assigne out of 
the said hereby dewi-ed premises the Gateway or Pas- 
sage leading to the Yard or Backside of the said Mes- 
suage or Tenement bereby demised commonly called or 
known by the name of the Great Yard aforesaid for the 
use and convenience of the Tenants and other Occupiers 
of certain other M ges or T ts belonging to 
the said Thomas Shaw).” 
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The above “extracts,” in a light and elegant 
“ law-hand,” unsigned, undated, and unpunctuated, 
cover two and a half pages of a sheet of rough, 
ribbed foolscap, signed and dated in water-mark, 
“CO. Cripps, 1805.” Tuomas J. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Survame Mayrnew.—What is the ety- 
mology of this name? The books which profess 
to explain English surnames content themselves, 
ay regards this one, with saying that it is a corrup- 
tion of the French Mahieu. But what is the 
derivation of the French Mahieu? At first sight 
one assumes it to be a variant of Mathieu, and 
there is some evidence to support this view ; but 
the point is far from plain, and I should like to 
have its difficulties cleared up. My paternal 
ancestors lived in north-eastern France until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when (being Huguenots) they 
came over to Eogland in 1565, and eventually 
settled at Norwich. Before leaving the Continent 
they had long resided on the border-line of the 
French and Teutonic Janguages—i.¢, on the 
Walloon-Flemish frontier. For the most part 
they seem to have been French speakers, but 
apparently some of them used Flemish. Before 
they came to England they were mostly called Le 
Mahieu, but sometimes Mathieu and Mathieus. 
This looks as though Mahieu was the Walloon 
equivalent of the French Mathieu and Flemish 
Mathieus, But there are two difficulties. In the 
first place, the family commonly used the particle 
le before their name, both before and after their 
arrival in England. If Mahieu= Matthew, what 
is the force of the definite article preceding it? If 
not, what is the etymology of Mahieu? In the 
next place, it is, I think, fairly certain that nearly 
all the people bearing the name Mahieu who 
settled in England got to be called Mayhew, and 
that families of continental origin who are now 
cilled Matthews and Mathews are the descend- 
ants of Flemings and Dutchmen whose name was 
Mathieus, That the name Mahieu should be 
Anglicized into Mathews instead of Mayhew 
appears to be contrary to rule and custom, Yet 
the man whom the Norwich Walloon registers 
style Pierre le Mahieu is in the Norwich Subsidy 
Roll of 1590 called Peter Mathew—showing that 
his cognomen had assumed this form in the mouths 
of his English neighbours, Moreover, there were 
families at Norwich long before the Walloon and 
Flemish immigration whose name was Mayhew, 
and who were yet sometimes called Mathew. 


Altogether the question is most complicated ; but 
the direct issues are these: What is the ety- 
mology of the surname Mabieu? If it is a 
form of Mathieu, what is the force of the particle 
in the name Le Mahieu, and by what law of 
phonetic decay has the consonant ¢ been eliminated 
from the original word? Apart from these main 
questions, I am also desirous to know whether the 
surname Mabieu is peculiar to north - eastern 
France, and whether the form Le Mahieu is usual. 
Would the particle le indicate seniority ? 
Jonny Horson Martuews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Francis Gopotpain Watproy, 1744-1818, 
dramatist, miscellaneous writer, and actor. Where 
can I find particulars more extensive than are 
given in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’? Unsan. 


Mrs. Wese, actress, maiden name Obild, 
married a man called Day, and afterwards Webb, 
an actor, was born in Norwich, and died 24 Nov., 
1793. What was her Christian name ; and what 
the date of her birth? Particulars as to family 
will be thankfully received. Her acting career is 
known. Unsan, 


Ratnsrorp oF Satieey.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me information relating to 
the family o* Rainsford of Salleen, to which my 
grandmother, Frances Rainsford, belonged? She 
was daughter of Mark or (?) Edward Rainsford of 
Salleen, and died in Paris in 1809, having married 
first, in 1774, Major-Gen, Welbore Ellis Doyle, and 
second Prince Joseph of Monaco. 

Artur Leveson-Gower. 

Athens, 


GenttemMan Porter.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about the office of “ Gentle- 
man Porter of the House”? It existed at the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James. B. fF. 


Encravine.—An old engraving in my possession 
has the following inscription :— 

“John Locke Esq’. Done after the Marble Bust, in 

Her Majesty's Hermitage in the Royal Garden at Rich- 
mond. Printed for Tho: Bowles in St Pauls Church Yard, 
& John Bowles at the bluck Horse in Cornbill.” 
Some years ago I was informed there was a similar 
one in St. John’s College, Cambridge. Can any 
reader give the date; or say whether it is held in 
estimation ? KNow.er, 


Enotisn Prisoners at Bostoy, U.S.—Where 
are lists of names of Engli-hmen—civilians, soldiers, 
and volunteers—who were prisoners on parole at 
Boston during the American war to be found ? 

E. G. Crayton, 


Richmond, Surrey. 
Heratpic.—Can any correspondent tell me 


whether the helmet frequently placed in the centre 
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of the upper line of a shield bas any heraldic 
meaning ; or whether it is so placed as part of the 
fioriture by which it is generally surrounded, and 
simply decorative ? J. B. 


“Tae iv Caavucer.”—Writing of 
Coleridge in his brilliant, discriminating essay 


‘My first Acquaintance with Poets,’ Hazlitt 
says :— 
“ The scholar in Chaucer is described as going 
—— sounding on his way. 
So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in 
passing from subject to subject, he appeared to me to 
float in air, to slide on ice.” 
In reading this one naturally recalls Wordsworth’s 
‘“*sounding on, a dim and perilous way,” which 
occurs both in ‘The Borderers,’ Act IV., and in 
*The Excursion,” Book III. Will some one 
kindly explain Hazlitt’s reference to “ the scholar 
in Chaucer”? Chaucer's own line, 
Sowninge in moral vertu was his speche, 
is, no doubt, the final source. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Davy Famity.—In Notes and Gleanings for 
September, 1892, it is stated that the “Davy 
family must have been of some reputation in their 
day, and the Exeter Probate will confirm this 
view, as the wills of James Davy, Philip Davy of 
Whipton, Joan his wife, and Joseph Davy, late of 
Heavitree, bear seals with armorial ensigns on 
them.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q oblige me 
with a description of the seals? A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Tae Farry Asunpe.—This fairy is mentioned 
in Heine’s ‘ Atta Troll,’ cap. xx.: ‘‘ Auch die 
schone Fee Abunde,” ‘‘ Unsre blonde Frau 
Abunde,” “ Mit Dianen und Abanden,” &c. Can 
anybody tell me who this Fairy Abunde was, and 
in what other compositions, if any, mention is 

ath, 


Marks ror Sicyature.—I have come across 
several certificates of marriage, 1715-70, where the 
husband is in good circumstances. The couple 
are married by licence. The wife signs by a 
mark X. Was it the fashion of brides to be too 
nervous to sign their names ; or is there any other 
explanation ? A. 


Is not the explanation that they could not write 1] 


Hotme.—I have been unable to learn anything 
of the origin or history of the family name Hulme 
in any of the dictionaries accessible to me. Can 
you give me any information on the subject ? 

. M. Hocme. 


Montacur. — Can any of your readers assist 


me in understanding why this seemingly alien 


name should be possessed by Irish Catholics in 
county Tyrone, in Ulster? Personally interested 
as Iam in the matter, [ should be glad to know 
how it comes about that Montague should have 
strayed so far from the Capulets, F. M. O. 


Scorrisu Coins.—Were Scottish coins dated so 
early as the reign of Malcolm Canmore? I was 
recently shown a Scottish coin bearing the date 
1077, but suppose Scottish coins were not dated 


'at that period. Cvuld any of your readers inform 


me? Painras 


Manwoop Kerrie Famitizs.—I have 
collected some notes on the families of Manwood 
and Kettle, of Suffolk and Essex, and ask for cor- 
respondence with any one interested in these 
families, Caartes ParrRiper. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


“Coorer.”—What is the exact meaning and 
definition of this word as used in the following 
quotation from a Glasgow newspaper !— 

“ Recently there have been rumours in Wick that a 
North Sea ‘cooper’ had appeared off the coast, and was 
plying her trade among the herring boats. Acting on 
information which had been received, Mr, Currin, 
Customs officer, and two coastguardsmen put to sea 


| yesterday in a Queen’s boat, and boarded a smack which 


is said to have been about two miles off the shore, She 
turned out to be the Cosmopolite, of Schiedam (R, Strays, 
master), The versel was brought to Wick harbour, 
where, pending inquiries, she remains in charge of the 
Customs authorities.” 

I think it means a vessel employed in surrepti- 
tiously and illegally supplying liquor to the men 
in fishing fleets ; but I do not find the word iu any 
of the following dictionaries : Dr. Murray’s ‘ New 
(Oxford) English Dictionary,’ the ‘Imperial,’ 
the ‘Encyclopedic,’ Halliwell, Davies, Percy- 
Smith, Brewer, Palmer, John Camden Hotten’s 
‘Slang,’ Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its 
Analogues,’ Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Slang, Jargon, 
and Cant.’ IfIam right in my supposition, can 
any of your readers say how such vessels came to 
be so called? Schiedam seems an appropriate 
port to hail from. J. B. Fiemine. 

Kelvinside, Glaegow. 


James Rutey.—Is anything known of this 
person (1720-1780)? He is said to have been the 
founder of the Universalists, and to have been born 
at Jefferson, in North Wales. I cannot trace 
Jefferson, in North Wales. D. M. R. 


Nomeser or Caaracrers 1x Dickens.—Mr. 
F. G. Kitton, in his little book on ‘ The Novels of 
Charles Dickens,’ states that there are three 
hundred and sixty characters in ‘ Pickwick’ (which 
seems hardly credible), and a hundred and seven- 
teen speaking characters in ‘ Nickleby,’ beside 
twenty-five who are only named. He gives no 
figures for the other novels. Has any one reckoned 
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up the entire number of characters in the aggregate 
of his stories? It would be interesting to know 
also of dogs (Gyp, Diogenes, Bcxer, Sykes’s dog 
come to mind at once) and of types of lunacy, all 
so wonderfully distinct. B. W. 38. 


‘** Droo.”— What does the word droo actually 
mean? In Berkshire it is a word used by the 
people to express the condition bees are in just 
before winter. What other word in the Queen’s 
English could be used to convey the same meaning ? 

R. Wattace. 


Sermon sy Lutraer.—There exists, according 
to Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ (ed. Bobn), 
a translation of Luther’s celebrated sermon ‘ De 
Matrimonio,’ entitled, “A fruitfull Sermon by 
D. Martin Luther, concerning Matrimony taken 
out of the Epistle to the Hebrewes.” No date is 
given. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 80 
kind as to lend me this work for a day or two I 
shall be very grateful. Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


_Oriain or Apnorism Wantep.—With whom 
did the noble aphorism originate “To know every 
thing is to forgive”? R. M. Spence. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


_ Newspaper Cortinos.—Can any reader kindly 
give me a description of G. A. Sala’s method of 
arranging and indexing newspaper cuttings ? 

Ww. 


Arcusisnops’ Signatures.—In a recent cir- 
cular, signed by both archbishops, which I have 
received, the Archbishop of York signs himself 
“Wilhelm Ebor.” Is this correct ; or should it not 
rather be “ Gulielmus,” contracted “Gul.” or 
Gulielm.” ? TENEBR. 


Wire or Hoy. W. Spexser.—Could some of 
your readers kindly tell me the name of the wife 
of the Hon. W. Spencer, the graceful verse writer, 
and circumstances of his marriage? The brief 
biographical notices of him are absolutely silent 
on this point. E. A. H. 


Avutuors or Quotations WanTED.— 


Where in Owen Meredith's (Lord Lytton's) works can 
be found :— 
Character is Fate, 
Men’s dispositions do their dooms dictate! 
M. G, 


When Faith shall grow a man, and thought a child, 

And that in us which thinks, and that which feels, 

Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 

And that which questioneth with that which kneels. 
Cc. W. H. 


As the musician runs his fingers o'er the keys. 
Maurice Gainpon, 


lldy apxvioy 
Hoc est 
Vivere bis: vita posse priorefrui. S. 


Beylies. 


JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 
(8 S. xi. 501 ; xii. 49, 129.) 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding as to 
what I have stated with reference to the publica- 
tion by me in ‘Cabot’s Discovery of North 
America,’ p. 116, of the extract from the Fust 
MS. chronicle, I will withdraw the words ‘‘com- 
plete text’ (a description originally given by Mr. 
HarrissE and which I adopted for the sake of 
convenience), and I now say that the extract and 
the names of the mayors, sheriffs, and bailiffs, as 
they appear in the MS. volume of excerpta, were 
published by me ipsissimis verbis for the first time 
in June last. I was well acquainted with the 
extract given in the ‘ Encyclop. Britan.,’ iv. 350, 
which differs from the original; e.g., “ Bristol” 
should read “ Bristowe,” ‘‘ Matthew” should read 
Mathew,” should read ‘‘ second”; and 
the word “of” between the words ‘‘6th” and 
“ August,” and the word “next” between the 
words “‘August” and “following” are omitted. 
The figures “ 1497” have been interpolated. The 
entry does not refer, in the truest sense, to the 
year 1497. In the original the excerptum is in- 
cluded, as I have already stated, within the Bristol 
civic year (t.¢., 1496-7), which commenced on 
29 Sept., 1496, and ended on 28 Sept., 1497. So 
much for the quibble as to the words “ complete 
text.” Mr. Harrisse bas published the extract 
from the ‘ Encyclop. Britan.’ elsewhere, together 
with a statement that ‘‘ Bristolian MSS. are not 
always to be trusted.” J have ascertained that 
Mr. Harrisst, prior to the publication by him of 
the «xtract, never made any attempt to examine 
the MS. from which it was taken, although the 
same might bave been seen andexaminedin Bristol. 
In the circumstances, is it right to condemn a 
document on the ground that it was forged by 
Chatterton without making any attempt to obtain 
evidence to prove the charge? In ‘Cabot’s Dis- 
covery of North America,’ pp. 116-22, I have 
given the excerptum together with a history of the 
MS. chronicle without comment, and I fail to see 
what other course was open to me. The extracts 
from the Rowleian letters which Mr. Harrissz, 
who does not give his authority, probably found in 
‘The Works of Thomas Chatterton,’ by G. Gregory, 
D.D., have no bearing on the suggestion that 
Chatterton forged a MS. chronicle which was 
written in a clear, unmistakeable, sixteenth cen- 
tury style of handwriting. Many of Chatterton’s 
forgeries are written in a style which may be 
described as all their own—a kind of spurious 
handwriting, consisting of mixed ancient alphabets, 
including some letters which bear no resemblance 
to any ancient alphabet in particular, palpable 
forgeries, which, owing to their quaint, antiquated 
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appearance, were calculated to deceive ordinary 
persons, but which no person versed in palwography 
could possibly mistake for the style of sixteenth cen- 
tury penmanship. I venture to add, for the espe- 
cial benefit of Mr. Harrisse, that, so far as he is 
personally concerned, any endeavour to enlighten 
me as to the Chatterton or Rowleian MSS. would 
be just as profitable a labour as if, ¢.g., he had 
been engaged in “sending coals to Newcastle.” 
Not only have I a very large collection of books, 
tracts, &c., relating to matters which come under 
the description “Chattertonia,” but, from time to 
time, I have had the benefit of the advice and 
assistance—which I have much appreciated—of 
men who have spent many years of their lives in 
a study of the productions of Chatterton’s pen. I 
have never met with any document in Chatterton’s 
handwriting which bears any resemblance to the 
ordinary and well-known style of writing of the 
latter part of the sixteenthcentury. The fact that 
the event recorded in the Fust MS. chronicle 
includes a reference to the word “America ” clearly 
points out the probability—the name ‘‘America ” 
having become known, and Bristol being among the 
ports of England to which the information as to 
the name would probably have been conveyed at 
an early period—that the writer of the chronicle 
edited the items found by him in the writing of an 
earlier chronicler ; a careful study of other MS. 
chronicles, including Ricart’s calendar, in which 
the writers have used previously written annals 
or notes of events, induces me to favour this view. 


Mr. Harrisse says: ‘‘To my mind the entry 
about Cabot’s voyage is so framed and worded as 
to convey the belief that it was originally penned 
in 1497.” Had Mr. Harrisse made the slightest 
attempt to inquire as to the usual, almost stereo- 
typed form adopted by annalists or chroniclers of 
events relating to the city and county of Bristol 
—and we must not forget that prior to the pub- 
lication of Barrett’s ‘ History of Bristol’ (1789), 
the various events were found in MS, annals or 
chronicles only—he would have paused before 
putting in print such a misleading statement. 
If necessary, I could give quotations from a 
number of chronicles, together with the present 
location of each chronicle, in which the entries of 
events—extending over several centuries—com- 
mence in similar form to those which appear in 
the excerpta from the Fust MS. chronicle. But I 
will confine myself to a Bristol chronicle (generally 
called Ricart’s Calendar) which has been printed 
by the Camden Society. The title is “ The Maire of 
Bristol is [sic] Kalendar, by Robert Ricart, Town 
Clerk of Bristol, 18 Edward 1V. Edited by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith.” The first entry of certain his- 
torical events commences with “This yere,” and 
refers to an event under date “ m*Lxxxvis®, W. 
raf. sedo,” The subsequent entries almost invari- 
ably commence with “This yere,” or ‘‘ And this 


yere,” or “In this yere,” or ‘*This Maior,” or 
“This yeare,” or ‘* In this yeere,” many of which 
entries relate to events which happened long before 
Ricart’s time. And I should not, I think, omit 
to state that a considerable number of the entries 
are recorded between the names of the “ Maiores,” 
“ Vicecomer,” “ Ballivi,” in the same way as the 
entries are recorded in the MS. Fast chronicle, 
the titles of the corporation officials appearing in 
the last-named chronicle in Eoglish instead of in 
Latin, Here, again, we are afforded an insight 
into the value of the “impressions” of a man’s 
mind when we are dealing with a matter of great 
historical interest. 


Mr. Harrisse has quoted from some notes 
made by the late Mr. George Pryce, a former 
Bristol librarian, whom, with a view to enhance 
the value of a statement which I shall presently 
deal with, he has twice dubbed “the learned.” 
“ Drowning men catch at straws,” and Mr. Har- 
Risse, when brought to bay and asked to give 
proof in support of his allegation that the Fast 
MS. chronicle was forged by Chatterton, does not 
hesitate to avail himself of the blandishments of a 
special pleader. Inasmuch as no person who well 
knew the highly respected and worthy librarian, 
who was unable to read a considerable portion of 
the books placed in his charge—the whole library, 
in Mr. Pryce’s time, consisted of a comparatively 
small number of MS. and printed works, including 
very many Latin works—would feel justified in 
bestowing such a description upon him, I am 
bound to presume that this is an impression (we 
know that some of our good friends are very im- 
pressionable, but why do they rush headlong into 

rint?) which rests on no foundation whatever. 
Ma. Harrisse has been misled by a statement— 
which is merely an impression /—of “ the learned ” 
Mr. Pryce, in which Chatterton’s name has been 
erroneously associated with certain MSS, (‘N. & Q.,’ 
2°¢ S, v. 154). The discussion originated through 
the discovery by Mr. Lucas of what was supposed 
to be “an unpublished MS. of the late Rev.S. Seyer,” 
relating to the birthplace of Sebastian, the son of 
John Cabot. It really consisted of an extract 
from Richard Eden’s work ‘The Decades of the 
Newe Worlde,’ &c., published in 1555. As many 
of your readers are well aware, against a statement 
made by Ramusio, historian and secretary to the 
Council of Ten of Venice, as to Sebastian Cabot’s 
birthplace, Eden has put a marginal note to the 
effect that Sebastian Cabot told him (Eden) that 
he (Cabot) was ‘‘borne in Brystowe.” (I am not 
making this quotation for the purpose of a dis- 
cussion as to where Sebastian Cabot was born ; 
for the present, at any rate, the discussion must be 
confined to Mr. Harrisse’s point that the MS. 
chronicle is a Chatterton forgery.) Mr. Lucas, 
having made what he honestly believed to be an 
important discovery, sought for information. “The 
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learned ” Mr. Pryce thereupon suggested that Mr. 
Seyer’s papers included some information derived 
from writings which he regarded as ‘‘ exceedingly 
mischievous, so far at least as they refer to Bristol, 
and deserving to be classed with the forgeries of 
Chatterton, who, in fact, I have no doubt, was the 
author of many of them.” This attack on Mr. 
Seyer’s ability to distinguish between the true and 
the false in historical researches is scarcely worthy 
of attention, but it may serve to point out the 
necessity of caution to those who, without any 
researches, postulate theories or “ impressions ” on 
the slightest provocation. Mr. Pryce, in ignorance 
alike of the fact that Seyer had copied from Eden’s 
work, and that between 1831 and the date of his 
(Mr. Pryce’s) statement the excerptum from Eden 
had appeared in at least six different publications, 
actually had the hardihood to suggest that it was a 
Chatterton forgery. Thus was foisted upon Chatter- 
ton a reputed forgery consisting of MS. notes 
which Seyer had taken from a work printed nearly 
two centuries before the unfortunate boy’s birth ! 
The way in which Mr. Pryce’s statement has been 
brought into the discussion smacks of the method 
pursued by a certain Mr. Weller, who, in a memo- 
rable trial, began to tell the jury what “the soldier 
said.” Unless Mr. Harriss is in a position to 
prove that Pryce was ever afforded a view of the 
MS. Fast chronicle, we are justified in applying to 
Pryce’s statement the words of the impartial judge 
who dealt with Mr. Weller’s statement, “It’s not 
evidence,” either for or against the authenticity of 
the chronicle. Having exhaustively dealt with 
the Pryce-Chatterton episode, I will proceed to 
demolish the argument as to the entry in the 
(London) MS. chronicle, which Mr. Harrisse 
quotes from Hakluyt, by remarking that it refers 
exclusively to the second voyage of John Cabot in 
1498, and in no way applies to the voyage of the 
Matthew in 1497 :— 


“In the 13 yere of King Henrie the VII., 1498. This 
~ the king...... caused to man and victuall a shippe at 

ristowe to search for an Ilande...... Which ship, thus 
manned and victualied at the king’s cost, divers merchants 
of London ventured in her small stockes, being in her, as 
chief patrone, the said Venetian. And in the companie 
of the said shippe sailed also out of Bristowe, three or 
foure small ship, fraught with sleight and grosse 
merchandizes, as course cloth, caps, laces, points, and 
other trifles, and e0 departed srom Bristowe in the begin- 
ning of May; of whom inthis Maior’s [William Purchas, 
Maior of London] time returned no tidings,” 


As an example, whether of the sophistry of the 
special pleader, or of the way in which a certain 
class of historians, who sometimes pose as the 
only persons who know anything about the 
scientifico-historical method of dealing with docu- 
mentary evidence in historical matters, occasionally 
endeavour to obfuscate the facts, this reference to 
the (London) MS. chronicle will be hard to beat. 
In the circumstances, I venture to affirm that, so 


far, the MS. Fust chronicle has not been proved to 
be a Chatterton forgery. We may well pause here 
for the purpose of making a note of admiration of 
those transcendental qualities, probably attributed 
to celestial interposition, which some at least of 
the modern “ inspired” historians quite conscien- 
tiously believe themselves exclusively endowed 
with. But the “common or garden rort of 
historian must, I fear, be a little bit puzzled at 
times by the fallacious mode of argument resorted 
to by these peculiarly gifted writers ; in all pro- 
bability these “Sir Oracles” fancy themselves in 
possession of so much bright and dazzling glory as 
to jastify them in their belief that all lesser his- 
torical luminations should be snuffed out when 
they—the infallible ones in historical researches— 
condescend to describe, in eloquent and touching 
terms and with characteristic modesty, the sub- 
limity of their own qualifications as historians. 
G. E. Weare. 
Weston-super- Mare. 
[A reply from Mx. Pxowss is reserved until next week, } 


Terw (8 S, xii. 168).—The answer is, Yes. I 
stated, in my evidence before the Thames Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, some years 
ago, that I had observed the tern in the willows 
between Truss’ Island and Staines Bridge, in the 
month of July. Cuartes DILKe. 

Dockett Eddy, Shepperton. 


The bird was very likely a tern. Yarrell says 
‘* They have been seen and shot ” (of course) “high 
up on the Thames, more than forty miles above 
Gravesend.” I have known them killed a few 
miles from Staines. I hope the bird in question 
will be more fortunate. G, T. Suersory. 

Twickenham, 


The tern, or sea-swallow, frequently visits the 
Stafford and Worcester Canal Reservoirs, in the 
township of Gailey, midway between Stafford and 
Wolverhampton, and some ninety or a hundred 
miles from the sea. The black tern also frequents 
the same pools, but never when in full plumage. 

W. Farrer. 

East Marton, Yorks. 


Witttam Green nis ‘GoIDE To THE 
Lakes’ (8 xii, 87, 134). — biographical 
sketch of William Green, with some hitherto unpub- 
lished particulars, has been written by Mr. Charles 
Roeder, of Manchester, and will be found in the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, vol. xiv. for 1896. Copies 
of the ‘ Tourist’s New Guide’ vary greatly in the 
number of plates they contain. Mr. Roeder records 
that copies with twelve plates were published at 
11. 1s., and those with twenty-four plates at 2/. 2s, 
It seems from the advertisement that the plates 
might optionally be had ‘‘ done in sepia.” A copy 
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which I have just examined contains no fewer 
than seventy-one plates in outline, besides eighteen 
aquatints taken from another copy. Green pub- 
lished several distinct series of Lake District views, 
namely: 1, ‘A Series of Picturesque Views of 
the North of England,’ 1796, size 214 in. by 
164 in, 2. ‘Thirty Views from Nature, etched 
in the Soft Ground,’ 1808, size 30 in. by 21 iv. 
and 26in. by 19in. 3. ‘Twelve Views from 
Nature,’ 1809, 30 in. by 21 in. This is, perhaps, 
a selection from No, 2. 4. ‘Seventy-eight Studies 
from Nature,’ 1809, various sizer, 21 in, by 14 iv. 
to 14} in. by lijin. 5, Eighteen Studies trom 
Nature,’ 1810, size 30in. by 2lin. 6. ‘A Series 
of Sixty Coloured Plates,’ 1815, size 134 in. by 
and 7in. by 44 in. Green also published 
several other series, us recorded by Mr. Roeder, 
but these were probably sold in single plates, e.g., 
‘Forty Views of Buildings and Bridges,’ 1819, 
size 134in. by 9} in.; ‘ Etchings of Buildings in 
Ambleside,’ &., 1819, size 224 in. by 17 in. 
‘Twelve Coloured Views of the Principal Lakes,’ 
1820, size 25in. by 174 in. ; another set in sepia, 
1420 ; twelve coloured views, 1821, size 12 in. by 
thin. ; forty views of Ambleside and Keswick, 
1521, size 2lLio. by 15 in. A quantity of Green’s 


drawings and prints are in the possession of his 


grandson, Mr. W. H. Mayson, of Manchester. 
C. W. Sorrox. 
Foster or Bamsoroven (8 xii. 107).— 
The member of this family who settled in Treland 
appears to have belonged to a younger branch. 
He is undoubtedly the ancestor of the Fosters of 
Louth, and also, in a direct male line, of the pre- 
sent Viscount Massereene. Sir Claudius Foster, 
of Bamborough, was the first baronet (1620), but 
this title became extinct, the Irish baronetcy being 
of later origin. The arms of the Bamborough 
Fosters were Arg., a chevron vert between three 
hunters’ horns sa., garnished or. Those of the 
Louth Fosters are, I believe, Arg., a chevron vert 
between three bugles sa., stringed gu.; the crest 
a stag trippant. Foster Patmer. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Barke, in his ‘ Landed Gentry,’ fourth edition, 
says the Fosters of Dunleer, now of Ballymascan- 
lan, both of co, Louth, were a branch of an old 
Berkshire family who went to Ireland during the 
civil wars of 1641. Metcalfe’s edition of the 
‘Visitation of Berkshire’ by Bysshe in 1664-6, 
p. 35, gives the pedigree of the Forsters of Alder- 
maston ; but I cannot connect the two families, the 
father of John Foster of Dunleer not being given. 

Joun Ravcwirre. 

“ Tatty-Ho” (8 S. xii. 65, 118).—I beg leave 
to enter my protest against the guess that tally-ho 
is derived from F. taillis, for which no evidence is 
adduced. The worst of these guessers is that they 
can only see one atom—one speck—at a time, 


Let us grant that there is a likeness between tally 
and (aillis. But how about all the other forms? 
If this were the real origin, how comes it that 
modern French has faiaut, and that Godefroy 
gives the old forms thiaulau, thahaut, thialhaut ? 
If we want to come at the truth (which | presume 
is the case), what possible good can come of pro- 
posing # derivation which so conspicuously fails to 
explain the forms for which we have evidence? 
Oo the other hand, Godefroy gives tai/ as an 
exclamation or interjection ; which really gives 
some support to the supposition that the phrase 
was of interjectional origin. 
Watrer W. 


For ‘* Taillais is bois taillis,” read Taillis is 
bois taillis, Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Tae Division or our New Testament (8% 
S. xii. 88).—The statement requires a little altera- 
tion from the manner of its expression by Lord 
Salisbury. The invention of the division into 
verses was generally attributed to Robert Stephens. 
But it bas now become known that he adopted 
Pagninus’s system of division into his edition of 
the New Testament, Geneva, 1551. It was for 
the convenience of reference to bis Greek concord- 
ance (Kitto’s ‘ Cyclop. of Biblical Literature,’ vol. ii. 
p. 527, in Hartwell Horne’s ‘ Introduction,’ vol. ii. 
p. 75, 1846). 

R. Stephens made this division when on a 
journey from Paris to Lyons, ** Lutetia Lugdunam 
petens,” as his son Henry states, whose account 
should be seen, “‘et quidem magnam ejus inter 
equitandum partem” (Preface to ‘Concordance.’). 
Michaelis supposes that the phrase means only 
that, when he was weary of riding, be amused him- 
self with this work at his inn (vol. ii. p. 527, in 
Horne, s.). 

The translation of Pagninus was “ Veteris ac 
Novi Testamenti nova translation, per Sanct. Pag- 
ninum Edita. Lugd. 1528.” 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


It is said that one of the Stephens family of 
printers at Geneva in the sixteenth century first 
divided the Greek text of the New Testament into 
verses as we now have it, whileriding fromsome place 
to another. The story might perbaps be found in 
the history of the family of Stephens by Maittaire, 
or in any good account of the text of the Greek 
Testament. In the Hebrew Scriptures tbe 
Hebrew subdivision into verees is followed. I 
do not know about the division of the Apocryphal 
Books into verser, nor can I at present give apy 
precise references, but the above may put Pata- 
MEDES on the right track, 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


In all probability Lord Salisbury refers to the 
verse division of the New Testament. See note, 
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p. 67, of the Rev. J. Paterson Smyth’s most inter- 
esting little book ‘ How we got our Bible’ (pub- 
lished by 8S, Bagster & Sons, Limited) :— 

“It [i.¢. verse division] first appears in the Geneva 
Bible, 1560. See pp. 102-3. We owe it to Robert 
Stephen, the celebrated editor of the Greek Testument, 
who hurriedly arranged it on a journey from Paris to 
Lyons. ‘I think,’ a commentator quaintly remarks, * it 
had been better done on his knees in the closet,’” 

In ‘A Brief Biographical Dictionary’ we find 
‘Stephens. Robert, 2oad son. Printer. Editor 
of Greek Testament (Latin Thesaurus, &c.), by 
W. P. Greswell, 1833. Born 1503. Died 
7 September, 1559.” 

Teignmouth, 


The “bookseller” was Henry Stephens. See 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 1863, i. 214 b. 
W. C. B. 
(Whether Robert Estienne, in Latin Robertus Ste- 
phanus, is to be Anglicized into Stephen or Stephens 
we leave our readers to decide. In 1551, when the New 
Testament in question was published, Robert Estienne 
took refuge in Geneva, where he died. Estienne ia 
translated Stephen in the case of the ‘ World of Wonders,’ 
the ‘ Apologie pour Herodote,’ of Henri Estienne, Eng- 
R. C., London, 1608,—Many replies are acknow- 
ged. 


ing Wuen sorrow (8 xi, 417, 507; 
xii. 77).—On looking at this song last week, the 
words seem to have been suggested by the German 
— “Wenn die Sorge schlift, wecke sie nicht.” 

his proverb is so quoted on the title-page of the 
song. One of your correspondents thinks it is 
French. A. W. 


Fresca EquivaLeyts For Proverss 
(8" S. xii. 108).—Most of the English proverbs 
and idiomatic phrases m+ntioned by your corre- 
spondent have no French equivalents that I can 
think of at present. The following, however, seem 
to me near enough ;—(1) “ A fellow more free than 
welcome "—“ Un compére-cochon,” not in Littré’s 
nor Bescherelle’s, but in Delvau’s dictionary, 
in another which I do not feel at liberty to name 
here, and in common usage ; (2) *‘’Tis easier to 
pick holes than to mend them ”—“ La critique est 
aisée, mais art est difficile”; (3) To grind one’s 
own axe”—‘Mettre Ja main & la pate”; (4) 
Marriages are made in heaven” —‘ Les mariages 
sont écrits dans le ciel” ; (5) “‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines ” (a duplicate of “ Strike while the iron 
is hot”)—** Il faut battre le fer pendant qu'il est 
cbaud,” which is the only French proverb to 
express the idea, F. E, A. Gasc. 

Brighton. 

At the end of Edward Leigh’s ‘Select and 
Choyce Observations concerning the Twelve First 
Cesars,’ second edition, 1647, there are “Select 
and choyce French Proverbs, some of which were 
collected out of Grateras de la Nove, and other 
Authors, divers observed by my selfe when I was 


in France, Alphabetically disposed and englished.” 
They occupy eleven leaves, and may be useful to 
your correspondent. w. C. B. 


As the weather in France is much more settled 
than in England, our proverb as to making hay 
while the sun shines would not have much meaning 
to the agricultural labourer. ‘‘ Battre le fer pen- 
dent qu’il est chaud” would be the best equiva- 
lent. ‘‘ Marriages are made in heaven” may be 
translated “‘ Les mariages sont écrits dans le ciel.” 
As often happens, there is another proverb which 
would appear to have a contrary signification :— 

Au mariage et & la mort 
Le diable fait son effort. 
It is curious that no continental nation but the 
Portuguese seems to have an equivalent for “ Catus 
amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas.” Trans- 
lators of ‘Macbeth’ would probably omit the lines 
Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would” 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 
A recent translator has, however, rendered the 
passage as follows :— 
Voudrais-tu posséder ce bien qui te semblait 
Le plus bel ornement de la vie—et qui l’est,— 
Et vivre en face de ton but ainsi qu'un lache 
Qui veut et ne veut pas, qui n’ose pas, qui tache,— 
Tovjours, comme le chat du conte, 4 biuiser. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Putney. 


“Marriace Lives” S. xii. 44, 110).—I 
bave known many women who regularly carried 
their ‘* marriage lines” in their bosoms or in a 
pocket safely wrapped up, while others have had 
them stitched inside an inner garment ; and with 
many a woman her “‘ marriage lines ” is her invoice 
of respectability, particularly amongst those whose 
husbands are constantly changing from one place 
to another. These women, who carry their all 
upon their backs, and are ever anxious to be taken 
for “ respectable women,” would as lief die as part 
with their “‘ lines,” and they are ready to produce 
them whenever doubts are expressed as to their 
relationship with their travelling companions. 
Frauds are common enough amongst our roving 
population ; but I do not think that any one ever 
heard of a spurious “ marriage lines.” 

Tuos. 

Worksop. 


Hartcaments 1n Caurcues (8" xi. 387, 454, 
513 ; xii. 29, 112).—No one has asked for a list 
of churches in which hatchments still remain. The 
first question of the querist was whether the cus- 
tom of placing hatchments in churches is obsolete ; 
and, if so, when it ceased. It would be worth 
recording, as another correspondent bas rewarked, 
when the last hatchment left the house front for 
the church. With the object of eliciting fresher 
information, I gave 1830 as the date of*such 
removal of a hatchment in which I was interested 
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Surely some one can beat that, even if those which 
up to the present year are placed on the house 
are no longer removed to the church. 

KILUIcREW, 


Sr. Denis (8 S, xii. 88).—Eonis in 
Trish place-names is usually a form of Inis or Inch 
=an island, Eoniskillen in the old Irish annals 
is called Inis-Cethlenn, Cethlenn’s Island. It is, 
however, sometimes merely a corruption, as in the 
case of Eoniskerry, in Wicklow, the old Irish 
name of which is said to be Ath-na-scairbhe, #. ¢., 
the ford of the scarriff or rough river-crossing. 
Ma, Carey will find all information about Irish 
in Joyce's ‘Origin and History of 
rish Names of Places.” H. J. B, Crements. 

Lough Rynn, Dromod, 


The ancient name of Ennis was Innisclaan 
Ruadha, Clare being two miles lower down the 
river, ‘ Words and Places,’ by Isaac Taylor, gives 
Yoys, Welsh; Innis, Gadhelic; Ennis, Irish ; 
Incb, Scotch ; meaning an island. Enniskillen is 
« corruption of Jnis-Cethlenn, the island of Cetb- 
leno. Innes-Kerr, not Innis-Kerr, is the family 
name of the Dukes of Roxburgh, and they derive 
their first surname from Innes, co. Elgin. 

Joun Ravcwirre. 


Eonis or Innis, in Irish topography, is, I believe, 
geverally understood to mean isle or island. Is 
there not a “St, Clare of the Isles”? Clare=holm= 
island or plain ; Kerr=carr, probably means very 
much the same thing. Tuomas J, JEaKes. 


Ennis or Innis is simply an Irish word mean- 
ing an island, and in some localities a low-lying 
bogland. Horson Martrtuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The Irish Ennis, or Innis, or Inish, means island, 
ar _~ as the Scotch Inch. F. J. Canpy. 
roydon. 


** Hansarp”: “ Hanse” xii. 47, 91).— 
Perhaps it is to the purpose to quote Dr. Stubbs :— 


“The charter of Archbishop Thurston to Beverley 
places the ‘hane-bus’ or guildhall among the foremost 
of the privileges conferred on his men. ‘I will that my 
men of Beverley shall have their baus-hus, that they 
may there treat of their by-laws, to the honour of God 
and S. John and the canons, and to the improvement of 
the whole township, freed according to the same law as 
that which those of York have in their haus-hus.”’ 


In a note Dr. Stubbs says :— 


“The word hansa is used by Ulfilas for a band or com- 
ae As a historical word it appears first in England, 
ater in Germany, G. L. von Maurer, Stiidteverfaseg,’ 
ii, 254, &e. It seems to be identical with guild, and it 
is aleo used in the sense of a tax The men of York 
had, in the time of John, their guild at home and several 
hanses both in England and in Normandy, The men of 
Dunwich; have their hansa et gilda mercantoria con- 
firmed by the same king. In the,;2 Henry III. the citi- 
zens of Hereford paid for a charter, and to have for ever 
a merchant-guild, with a Aansa and other liberties, 


There was also a Aansa at Montgomery, at jo 
Wigan, and Preston,.’’—* Constitutional History of 
land,’ fourth edition, 1883, vol. i, p. 447. 

The Rev. W. Hudson, in his ‘ History of the 
Parish of St. Peter Permountergate, Norwich,’ 
part i, 1889, tells how Adam de Toftes was, in 
1285, appointed by the bailiffs and citizens of 
Norwich Alderman of the Hanse, to protect the 
interests of the citizens of Norwich at certsin fairs 
and markets, an office of great trust and responsi- 
bility. 

In Mr. Rye’s ‘ Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany,’ 
vol. i., there is reference to ‘‘the old Hawnce 
and new Hawoce in Norwich,” but I am unable at 
present to refer to that publication, though if it is 
not accessible to Dr. Murray I shall be glad to 
send him an extract at an early date. 

It should be noted that Luke Hansard, founder 
of the great business of printing parliamentary 
debates, which, after becoming a company, was 
wound up in 1892, was a native of Norwich. 

James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Matrimony” (38% xii. 48, 113).—At tea- 
drinkings one of the amusements of the table was 
to get unmarried people to have on their plates 
bread and butter and plum-cake at the same time. 
This was called “eating matrimony.” This was at 
the public teas held at chapel and other anni- 
versaries, Tuos, Ratciirre. 

Worksop. 


Like Mr. Hens, I have never heard this term 
applied to liquids io Devonshire, but very often to 
a mixture of foods, and most frequently to bread 
and batter or cream and treacle, which is also 
known as ‘‘ thunder and lightning.” 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


I have had an experience of nearly sixty years 
in Devonshire, and have frequently heard a mixture 
of gin and rum called ‘‘ matrimony.” H. D. 


(8 xii. 128).—In addition to 
the references given in the ‘N. E. D.’ under 
* bandle” and “* bundling,” see Irving’s ‘ Kaicker- 
bocker’s History of New York,’ bk. iii. ch. vi., 
vii.; ‘ Bundling: its Origin, Progress, and Decline 
in America,’ by Henry R. Styles, 8vo., Albany, 
1871; Machiavel’s ‘Prince,’ 1640, p. 286; Sir 
W. Scott, ‘Lord of the Isles’ (in note xi. on 
canto ii.) ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°*S. iii. 33, 139. 

Ww. C. B. 


Bees Rose Leaves S. xii. 128).—The 
insect in question is not “the ordinary hive-bee,” 
but a rose-cutting or willow-bee (Megachile wil- 
laughbiella). It makes a burrow in dead wood, 
most frequently a willow bough, in which it forms 
cells constructed of semi-circular pieces of rose 
leaves, which pieces are curled round and fitted 
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into one another, so as to form thimble-shaped 
cells, in each of which the bee places one egg and 
some bee bread. There are several varieties of 
this insect, one of which always chooses the scarlet 


petals of poppies for this purpose. 
W. M. E. F. 


Mr. Srewart-Erskive is in error in believing 
the bee which disfigured his 103e-bush to be a hive 
bee. It is one of the solitary bees—the upholsterer 
bee, so called from its habit of dexterously cutting 
pieces out of leaves and fitting them together to 
form its nest withal. These leaf-cutters abound 
so greatly in some seasons as to be a great pest to 
gardeners, Hersert 


Mr. Erskine’s bee was not a hive-bee at all, 
but one of the upholsterer bees (probably Megachile 
centuncularis), who live in holes which they dig in 
the earth, papering their walls with leaves of plants 
or flowers, M. papaveris choosing the brilliant 
colour of the poppy. Their habits are fully told 
in Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Entomology,’ i. 374-5. 

ALDENHAM. 

[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Cuarkson xii. 8, 111).— 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ gives 18 May 
as the day of death. In his illustrations to ‘ Poor 
Jack’ Stanfield has one of the loss of the Royal 
George. On the left is a large buoy with the ring 
for mooring on the end of the barrel. Were rings 
ever placed in this position?—they are usually 
placed through a hole running right through the 
middle, I think this isa slip on the part of the 
artist. Also would there have been a buoy at 
Spithead at all? Would not ships anchor there ? 

Ratra THomas. 


** Mow Lanp” (8 §. xii. 126).—Perhaps there 
is a distinction between ‘‘ pasture” and ‘‘ mow 
land,” for one sees certain fields constantly cut for 
the hay crop they produce and others as regularly 
used for grazing purposes only. Apparently there 
are stretches of pasture from which no farmer 
would ever attempt to take hay, and there are 
meadows where neither ox nor sheep is ever seen. 
I speak from observation as one reared in a 
pastoral district, although unable to give scientific 
reasous for the distinction that is undoubtedly 
made. One thing, however, is quite clear, and 
that is that some valuable “ mow lands ”—meadows 
that yield abundant crops of hay—have too much 
moisture in them to be safe and comfortable for 
stock. Experts, no doubt, could tell why certain 
pastures have lain for a century, and been regularly 
eaten by sheep or cattle, instead of being mown 
for their hay. Tuomas Bayye. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

Generally speaking, ‘mow land” is meadow 
land, because any meadow land may be mown ; 
more particularly, it may be any one piece which 


actually is mown. Halliwell, in a dictionary, 
of course gives the general definition ; but in a 
description of certain specified fields, some are 
called “mow land” because it is the custom to 
mow them, others pasture because they, as a rule, 
are grazed. Mr. Appy creates his own difficulty ; 
but if he is not satisfied with this explanation, 
what easier, since he knows their address, than to 
ask the agents ? C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


This surely refers to land whereon hay is grown 
to be mowed, as distinct from pastures or meadows, 
on which the grass is ‘‘fed off” bv cattle and 
horses. W. H. Hewm. 


Loss or THe Evrypice (8 xii. 129).—A 
fall account of this terrible disaster will be found 
in the ‘Annual Register’ for 1878, under date 
24 March, pp. 28 to 32 of ‘‘ Chronicle.” Why is 
this most useful book of reference spoiled by not 
being paged consecutively throughout? In this 
volume, for instance, we have pp. 1 to 439 devoted 
to “ English History,” “ Foreign History,” “ Litera- 
ture,” ‘‘Art” and ‘‘Science,” and then we com- 
mence at p. 1 again, and have a new pagination, 
from pp. 1 to 270, devoted to the “Chronicle,” 
Obituary,” ‘‘ Remarkable Trials,” and ‘‘ Ap- 
pendix.” It is extremely confusing, and I think 
simply idiotic. What good purpose does it serve 
dividing the book in this way ? 
J. B. Fremine, 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

See the Times, 25, 26, and 29 March, 1878 ; the 
‘ Annual Register,’ 1878 ; ‘ Loss of H. M.S. Eury- 
dice,’ by the author of ‘ Doing and Suffering,’ 1878 ; 
‘The Loss of the Eurydice,’ a poem by F. T. Pal- 


rave, Contemporary Review, vol. xxxii. 
Bayarp ©. Dixon. 


20, Leigham Vale, Streatham, 8,W. 


Parisa Councits AND Parocutat Reconps 
(8 S. v. 61, 122, 189; xii. 76).—In reply to 
Mr. Picxrorp, at the last reference, there is an 
interesting and detailed account, with map, of the 
Essex storm, and of damage caused thereby, of 
24 June, in Symons’s Meteorological Magazine for 
July. The following is an extract from Symons’s 
Meteorological Magazine for March, 1887, vol. xxii. 
p. 26 

“ A hailetorm of quite a phenomenal character passed 
over Riet Viei, Cape Colony, the other day. Numbers 
of hailstones fell in rapid succession as large as cricket 
balls, one of them measuring 4 inches by 3j inches, and 
several of them weighing } Ib. to } lb. each.—Colonies.” 

See also ‘ Hailstorm at Seaford, Sussex, 30 May, 
1897,’ in Symons’s Meteorological Magazine for 
June, pp. 65-72. CeLer et Aubax, 


Firecess (8 xii, 107).—I am 
sorry to differ from Miss M. R. Cox, but I cannot 
but think she has been misled by the rapid and 
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frequently rash generalizations of travellers who 
in many cases are not trained so as to be able to 
make accurate observations, and are but too apt to 
believe that barbarous people are ignorant of things 
which they have not had any opportunity of seeing 
them use. When we bear in mind the blunders 
that have been made by Englishmen regarding 
the manners, customs, and habits of our nearest 
neighbours over sea who are as civilized as our- 
selves, it behoves us to be very careful as to the 
amount of trust we give to wanderers who have 
stayed for a short time among people whose lan- 
guage and habits were utterly strange to them. 
The following passage from Prof. St. George 
Mivart’s work, entitled ‘On Truth, a Systematic 
Enquiry,’ is interesting as coming from one who is 
a high authority on anthropology : — 

**No men are known to exist who are ignorant of 
the use of fire, and ancient remains prove that ite know- 
ledge is so old that we are yet unable to »ffirm the certain 
past existence of men unacquainted with its use, though 
such there in all probability once were.” —P. 278, 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Vecetaste or Propvucts as 
Stanpargps oF Measurement (8 xii. 107). 
—A barleycorn is, in the language of measurement, 
the third part of an inch, an assertion which gives 
some colour to the tradition to which Mr. Wat- 
LACE refers for the origin of an inch in length. I 
have no recollection of reading any account of the 
first establishment of this measure ; but in Pul- 
leyn's ‘ Etymological Compendium’ we read :— 

“The origin of all weights and measures in England 
was derived from a corn of wheat (vide statutes of 
51 Henry IIL, 31 Edward I., 12 Henry VII.), which 
enacted that thirty-two of them, well dried, and gathered 
from the middle of the ear, were to make one penny- 
weight ; but it was subsequently thought better to divide 
the dwt. in twenty-four equal parte, called grains. All 

es of capacity, both liquid and dry, were at first 
taken from Troy-weight, and several laws were passed 
in the reign of Henry III. enacting that 8 lb, Troy of 
wheat, teken from the middle of the ear, and well dried, 
should make one gallon of wine measure, &c. (* Origin 
of Weights and Measures in England,’ p. 47).” 
C. P. Hare. 


Rep, Warts, (8 S. x. 294; xi. 296, 
376, 478).—Admiral George H. Preble, in his 
book ‘The Flag of the United States aud other 
National Flags,’ gives some interesting details 
with regard to the authorship of ‘ The Red, White, 
and Blue.’ The words were written by Thomas 
a Becket, an Eoglishman resident in Philadelphia, 
at the request of one David T, Shaw, a local actor, 
to fit some music which the latter had. Shaw had 
made an attempt to write the song, but had not 
succeeded, and took & Becket’s verses. The words 
were sung in public, and with great success. The 
writer found his song had become famous, and that 
Shaw assumed to be the author. It was a case 


of *‘ Ego hos versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.” 
I played the trick, a duffer scooped the pot. There 
seems to be no doubt that Shaw gave the idea of 
the song to A Becket, and of right the credit 
should be divided between them. This was in 
1843. Soon after it was sung by the children in 
the schools, 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War the melody 
became popular in England. Columbia easily 
was made Britannia, the colours of the flag were 
also red, white, and blue; there was no trouble in 
adaptation. It suited the time, it was easy to 
sing, there was a good chorus, it seemed British 
all the way through, and nautical ; what wonder 
that some folk thought it was altogether English. 
I state but the facts, 

There is another sea-song which was transferred 
in the reverse direction. It begins, “ A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea,” and the last line of the first 
stanza runs, ‘‘ And leaves Britannia on our lee.” 
The word Britannia was changed into Columbia, 
and the song thus became naturalized. The two 
nations speak and write the same language, and 
songs which touch the popular heart will suffer this 
sea change, nor can anything prevent. 


Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


**Soverzicn or Betrast” (8 S, xii. 129).— 
It has already been explained in‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. 
viii. 8, 38, that, under a charter of James [., 1613, 
Belfast was given the special privilege of having a 
“ soveraign ” and twelve burgesses as the govern- 
ing body. The ‘‘ soveraign” was simply the chief 
magistrate or mayor, and the office was continued 
till 1841, when the Municipal Act came into force. 

Everarp Home Conemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. viii. 8, 38. 
G, L. Apprrsoy. 


Birtupcace or Brrow §. xi. 348, 389).— 
Laurence Hutton, in ‘Literary Landmarks of 
London’ (p. 30), says :— 

**Lord Byron was born at No. 16, Holles Street, 


Cavendish Square, in a house since numbered 24, and 
marked by the tablet of the Society of Arts.” 


And in a note (4) adds :— 


**The Rev. Robert Gwynne, in a private note, dated 
Sept. 1, 1885, writes: ‘In revising Baedeker's * London ’ 
I had a great deal of trouble in finding out that 24, not 
16, Holles Street, was the birthplace of Byron, I con- 
sulted Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, author of the * Real Lord 
Byron’; Mr. Crace, the decorator, in Wigmore Street, 
whose father collected the views, maps, &c., of London 
now in the British Museum; Mr. Fry, the present 
owner of No, 24, Holles Street, and Mr. John Murray, 
Jun Mr, Fry informed me that 24, Holles Street is 
the only house in the street that has been rebuilt, The 
tablet, in accordance with tradition, is in front of this 
house, Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ London,’ gives as 
his authority for naming No. 16 as the birthplace, a 
paper in Mr. Murray's possession. Mr. John Murray 
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and I examined the paper, which is a tradesman’s bill, 
and we were both convinced that the document does not 
bear out Mr. Cunningham's statement.’ 


The house No. 24, Holles Street, which was 
on the west side, has been pulled down and the 
site has been absorbed into a neighbouring drapery 
establishment, fronting upon Oxford Street. I 
cannot find any official record of the change in the 
number of the house, and the change seems to 
have been made without authority. 
Joun 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


“Dorks YOUR MOTHER KNOW YOU’RE ovuT?” 
(8* S. viii. 4, 35, 153, 293, 356 ; xii. 134.)—The 
late Mr. Tuornpory's list of London street say- 
ings is printed at 4" S, ix. 463, and duly indexed 
in the General Index to Fourth Series, under 
‘Street Sayings of London,’ and also under ‘ Pro- 
verbs and Phrases : London Street Sayings.’ 

KILuiGREW. 


Tar Last Survivor rrom THe Brack Hore 
or Catcorta (8 §. xii, 86).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 8. xii. 184, 312. But it is doubtful if Capt. 
Mills was the last survivor of the Black Hole 
victims. The Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept., 
1811 (vol. Ixxxi. p. 239), gives the following short 
biography of Mills :— 

““At Camden Town, J. Mille, Eeq. This gentleman 
was supposed to have been the only survivor of the persons 
who were immured in what was called the Black Hole at 
Calcutta, but this is not exactly correct; Mr. Burdett, 
late of Ealing, but now a resident in Southampton, is 
still in existence, and consequently the last survivor 
of those who escaped from this barbarous act of Asiatic 
tyrauny. Mr, Mills had reached the eighty-ninth year 
of his age ; and though his body necessarily experienced 
the consequences of such an advanced period of life, be 
retained his mental powers in admirable preservation till 
& very short time before his departure. tHe had been in 
the Civil Service of the East india Company, who, with 
their usual liberality, finding that his situation was not 
calculated to give cumfort to his advanced age, upon the 
application of his triends two or three years ago, allowed 
hiw an annuity, which he bad the agreeable surprize of 
finding had veen granted to him, without previously 
knowing that an application bad been made for it. The 
humanity of this gentleman in relinquishing his station 
next the window in the fatal dungeon above-mentioned, 
is recorded by Mr, Orme, in his account of our military 
operations in India. Mr. Mills married the celebrated 
Mrs. Vincent, the singer, of whom Churchili, in his 
*Rosciad,’ says :— 

Nature through her is by reflection shown 

Whilst Gay once more knows Polly for his owr.” 


At the time of the tragedy Mills appears to have 
been in the marine service of the Company, as he 
is described by Holwell (to whose narrative Orme 
is indebted for his account of Mills’s humanity) as 
the captain of the Company’s yacht. He may 
subsequently have received a civil appointment. 
Of John Burdett, who is described by Holwell in 
one of his reports as a young gentleman volunteer, 
I can learn little further. He seems to have 


entered the civil service of the Company, as in a 
dispatch from the Directors, dated November, 1757, 
two years’ service were allowed to him and his 
fellow civilian, Mr. Lushington, ‘‘ for their suffer- 
ings and good behaviour.” The records of the 
India Office may perhaps throw some light upon 
his fature career; but, in the words of my friend 
Mr. H. E. Busteed, the accomplished author of 
‘Echoes from Old Calcutta,’ “how long further 
this patriarch continued to defy the Old Man with 
the hour glass and the sickle, my searchings have 
failed to discover ” (‘ Echoes,’ third edition, 1897, 
p. 42). Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
succeed in obtaining some further information 
regarding this worthy holder of a distinguished 
name. W. F. Paripeavx. 
Kingeland, Shrewsbury. 


Bar Sinister” (8 §. xi. 345).—This expres- 
sion must have arisen from a mistaken translation 
of the French barre, which means a bend sinister. 
The French use bande for bend (dexter) only ; 
they use fasce both for fesse and for bar ; also fascé 
for barry. Littré explains that barre simple is 
wide, and is an honourable charge (as is the bend 
sinister), while the barre de bitardise is narrow. 
The unreliable Dr. Brewer has the common error 
of “‘ bar sinister” in the last edition (1896) of his 
* Phrase and Fable.’ And several English-French 
dictionaries translate bar by barre, as Spiers, 
Tarver, Contanseau ; while Clifton, without using 
barre in a wrong sense, explains bar as equivalent 
to it. As to Scott, he is so far correct as to use 
“bend of bastardy,” quoted under ‘‘bend” in 
*‘N. E. D.’ As to the question of marks of illegi- 
timate descent, see Woodward and Burnett, 
‘ Heraldry,’ vol. ii. ch. xvii., where it is fally dealt 
with :— 

“ Planché is undoubtedly right in thinking that no 
positive rule...... was ever generally laid down, or at any 
rate attended to...... In early times the brisure most gener- 
ally adopted was the bend (or bendlet) sinister...... In 
later times...... further diminished into a still narrower 
bend called a Alct en barre ; and later still...... shortened 
into the baton sinister.” 


Other brisures are given, of which the common- 
est was the bordure componé. The bordure wavy 
is not known by the authors to be thus used 
earlier than 1780 ; but “‘ in modern times it is the 
special mark employed by English officers of arms.’ 
Under ** fesse,” ‘N. E. D.’ quotes * Bk. St. Alb. 
Her.’ b. ij. : ‘ All the bastardis of all cot-armuris 
shall bere a fesse.” For baton, Littré gives a 
strange explanation, “un tiers de colonne en 
brisure.” In French heraldry a colonne is an 
architectural column with base and capital ; if by 
tiers he means the middle part, when base and 
capital are removed, he arrives at the ordinary form 
in a roundabout way. Can any one explain his 
definition ? E. H. B. 
Melbourne, 
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“Rommuer” S. x. 452; xi. 270, 395; xii. 
17).—Prof. Skeat describes rummer as ‘‘a sort of 
drinking glass,” without reference to its shape, 
the same being derived from “(Du., G., L.?). Used 
for Rhenish wine. ‘ Rbenish rummers,’ Drvden. 
Da. roemer, romer, a wine glass ; Low G. rémer, 
a large wine glass; G. romer, a rammer; also 
Roman ”; and adds: ‘‘I am told that the glasses 
were so called because used in former times in the 
Romersaal at Frankfort, when they drank the new 
emperor's bealtb. If so it is from L. Roma, Rome.” 
This last derivation appeared to me to be doubtful, 
and I wished to elicit information with regard to 
it. I have explained that I did not suggest that 
Théophile Gautier invented the word, which is a 
French word, and is to be found in most French 
dictionaries, Tarver, in the ‘ Phraseological Dic- 
tionary,’ explains it to be “grande verre a pate, 
gobelet.”” The English rummer is a squat, bulbous 
shaped glass with a foot, such as was formerly used 
for ram-and-water, from which circumstance I am 
inclined to believe it derived its name, and has 
nothing in common with the German romer, which 
was a tall, slender, graceful glass, similar to an 
old-fashioned champagne glass, and was used for 
Rhenish wines. Capt. Trelawney, in Millais’s 


re of ‘The North-west Passage,’ has a rummer 


y his side containing ram-and-water. The rammers 
described in Ingoldsby’s ‘ Execution’ in the lines : 
—— glasses snd jugs and rummers and mugs, 
And sand on the floor without carpet or rugs, 
were not the tall drinking glasses filled with 
Rhenish imagined by Gautier, but the ordinary 


public-house variety. Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Domespay Suaver: “Gurogs” x. 114, 
181 ; xi. 93).—The note of Q. V. at the last refer- 
ence plainly establishes the fact that gurges in Mr. 
Firet’s query is to be interpreted as meaning 
simply a fish pool or weir. It is excellently ex- 
plained and illustrated by Ducange, article“ Gurges.” 
One of his references is to Walafrid Strabo’s ‘ Life 
of St. Gall,’ lib. i. cap. xii., a passage which on 
being turned up proves to be a fine and cha- 
racteristic story of the discomfiture of the devil, 
two of whose satellites, assuming feminine shape, 
stood nude on the bank, as if about to bathe, when 
Hiltibold the Deacon went to throw his net into 
the pool. They objurgated and threw stones at 
the worthy man, who incontinently fled and reported 
his extraordinary experiences to St. Gall himself. 
That choice warrior of God very soon put matters 
to rights ; invoking the power of the Trinity to his 
aid, he commanded the phantoms to depart never 
to return, They retired accordingly. Then the 
Saint and the Deacon, casting their net into the pool 
(mittentes in gurgitem rete), made a great catch of 
fisb, and as they disentangled them from the cordage 
they heard, high on the mountain above them, the 


wailing of the dispossessed and homeless spirits. 
As Mr. Fieet may prefer a less romantic type of 
proofs, he will find from Bracton, fo. 234 b, that 
the gurges was of the nature of a dam, in that it 
was not a natural but an artificial formation. Its 
identity with, or close affinity to, the kidellus, 
banned by Magna Charta, falls to be inferred 
from the ‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus’ (Camden 
Society), p. 20, where there is recorded the 
destruction of all the gurgites in the Thames, both 
east and west of London, *‘ because,” according to 
the chronicle of the mayors and sheriffs, “‘ the water 
of Thames pertains to London.” 
Gro, NEtson, 


Cocxape: Escattor S. xii. 143).—In the 
* Poets and Poetry of Munster’ there is a note to 
John O’Tuomy’s (1706-75) ‘Lament for the 
Fenians’ to this effect :— 

“The air (‘The White Cockade’) to which this song 
is written is very much misunderstood, as many persons 
suppose the White Cockade to mean a military cockade, 
and with that view doggerel rhymers have polluted the 
good taste of the public by such low ribaldry as the 
following :— 

© soldier ! O soldier! would you take a wife 

With a beigh ! ora ho! or a beat of the drum. 
The Cnotadh Ban (White Cockade) literally means a 
bouquet, or plume of white ribbons, with which the 
young women of Munster adorn the hair and head-dress 
on wedding and other festive i The t 
prevailed early in the seventeeth century, for we find a 
poet of that period, Muiris Mac Daibbi Mac Gearailt, 
addressing a young woman in these beautiful words 
(translated from the Irish) :— 

O brown-haired maiden of the plume so white, 

I am sick and dying for thy love ; 

Come then with me, and ease my oo 

For I dearly love you, and your White Cockade ! 
The Munster poets, who adhered with devoted loyalty 
to the cause of the Stuarts, wrote many beautiful Jacobite 
songs to this air.” 

8S. J. A. F. 


Baroner’s Wripow xii. 147).—That 
excellent book of reference for all such matters, 
Whitaker's ‘Titled Persons,’ says that so long as 
the new baronet is unmarried the lady is styled 
precisely as before widowhood. On his marriage 
she is distinguished as “ Emily, Lady Jones,’ or 
‘the Dowager Lady Jones.” The former is gene- 
rally preferred, and is imperative if she be neither 
mother nor grandmother of the present baronet ; 
but I presume that “ mother” here means the late 
baronet’s wife if the present baronet be his son 
(p. 43). W. E. B. 


The usual mode of addressing the widow of a 
baronet who is stepmother of the existing baronet, 
is “ the Dowager Lady ”; and if there should 
happen to be two widows alive at the same time 
it would be proper to prefix to each of them her 
Christian name, as ‘‘ Mary, Lady ,” ** Eliza, 
Lady .” I believe that “ e” is, strictly 
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speaking, the more correct term than “ Lady”; so 
at least I have been told at the Heralds’ College ; 
but “ Dame” is rather obsolete. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Source or Quotation Wantep xii. 
69, 134).— 
To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, &c. 


Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude,’ book iii. 11. 127 et seq. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


National Ballad and Song.—Merry Songs and Ballads. 
Edited by Jobn S. Farmer. Vols, IV. and V. 
(Privately printed.) 

Two more volumes of Mr. Farmer's collection of ‘ Merry 

Songs and Ballads’ have now seen the light, and this 

opening series of his great collection of “ Natioual Ballad 

and Song” may be held to be on a fair way towards 
completion, No great change in the arrangement or the 
contents of the volumes is to be observed. In the case 
of the fourth volume the songs are principally by Durfey, 
whose resources, humorous rather than poetical, appear 
to bave been practically unlimited, a large portion of 
his productions being taken from his ‘ Pills to Purge 

Melancholy.’ Others, however, were sung on the stage 

during the performance of one or other of the three 
arts of ‘Don Quixote’ or other of Durfey’s dramas. 

Tough not very much more decorous than their com- 

panions, these songs exhibit some few signs of restraint 

—a strange term, possibly, to couple with the mention 

of the name of Durfey. One wonders sometimes if any 

reul personages sat for the portraits of some of the 
characters depicted, More pains than are perliaps com- 
mendable have been taken to individualize the heroines 
of Burns’s erotic exploits. Genuine antiquarian interest 
would attend the inquiry who was Gillian of Croydon, 
concerning whose bibulous exploits the most stirring of 
choruses is written. That she was a tapstress and a 
widow is all that is told directly concerning this rival 
of Dame Elinour Rummin, The chorus, with slight 
variations, is as follows :— 
“ These will be rare times,” cry’d Gillian of Croydon, 
Gillian of Croydon, Gillian, young Gillian, plump 
Gillian of Croydon, “ take off your glass,” cry'd 
Gillian of Croydon, 
“ A bumper to Master Will.” 

Who, too, was Master Will, toasted at the end of each 

verse? Mumford, to whom reference is made in one of 

the songs, is, no doubt, Mountford, the player, murdered 
by Capt. Hill and Lord Mohun. Ina song called ‘The 

Long Vacation,’ is a rather nebulous reference to the 


time 
When De Foe and the Devil 
At leapfrog did play. 

That Defoe wrote ‘The Political History of the Devil’ 
isknown, If there is any reference to this it is obscure. 
A catch, with music by Purcell, translated from the 
Latin of Buchanan, has been heard in times com- 
paratively modern. At the close of the volume are some 
well-known poems by Burns, “ Yestreen | bad a pint of 
wine,” &c,, together with others from the ‘ Merry Muses 
of Caledonia,’ and one from a MS. in the British 
Museum with which we had no previous acquaintance. 

The kD poem in the fifth volume is Suckling’s 
immortal ‘ Ballad on a Wedding,’ which is not so called, 


however, but is simply put under its first line, as it 
appears in Durfey's collection. We do not know if any 
celebrity still attaches to the “ Wooburn Fair,” whose 
charms and freedom of access, or what Rosalind calls 
“coming on disposition,” are the subject of eulogy, and 
fear that some indiscretion would attend further inquiry 
into the identity of “ Pretty Kate of Windsor,” concerning 
whom we are told all that we are like to know, viz., that 
she was “a miller’s daughter, her age about eighteen.” 
The Perey MS. supplies, among others, “ As att noone 
Dulcina rested,” attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, The 
fair Aphra Behn contributes two or three poems, which, 
it ig needless to say, are not the chastest of the mis- 
cellany, Nicholas Rowe and Nat Lee are laid under 
contribution, ‘The Dyer of Roan [Rouen]’ tells a tale 
that would have delighted the younger Colman. Burns, 
indirectly or directly, is a frequent contributor to the 
later as to the earlier volumes. 


Index to Norfolk Pedigrees and Continuation of Index 
to Norfolk Topography. By Walter Rye. (Norwich, 
Goose.) 

Mr, Ryrk's ‘Index to Norfolk Topography,’ issued by 
the Index Society some years ago, was « very valuable 
contribution to antiquarian books of reference, and this 
continuation will add considerably to its usefulness. 
Mr. Rye has added to his own otherwise valuable collec- 
tions the topographical manuscripts of Anthony Norris, 
and many of the note-books of Le Neve and Martin of 
Palgrave. These, as he truly says, when taken together, 
form a splendid series Tney have until recently been 
inaccessible to the public. They are now open to inspec- 
tion in their owner's library and he has furnished a key 
to them which renders their consultation easy. The 
* Index to Norfolk Pedigrees’ contains some 4,500 refer- 
ences. It is much to be desired that the antiquarian 
literature of all our shires should be dealt with in an 
equally exhaustive manner. Mr, Rye hopes to conclude 
his labours as a Norfolk indexer by giving to the world 
an ‘Index Rerum of Norfolk Archzology.’ Such a book 
will be of great value, as it will no doubt, among much 
else, contain references to the literature concerning such 
prehistoric and Roman remains as exist or have been 
found in the county, 


Devonshire Wills. A Collection of Annotated Testa- 
mentary Abstracte, together with the Family History 

ouses of the West of England, Charles W 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 

Tuts is not the first work devoted to the histor 

Devonshire by Mr. Worthy. It is a careful and am Bn 

book, which will be of no little use to those who take 

an interest in the genealogy of the families of the West 
of England. A mere glance at the index shows that 
few of the historical families of Devonshire are passed 
over without something, either in the wills themselves 
or the accompanying commentery, to illustrate their 
growth or decay, The race of Worth or Worthy has had 
a large, but not an undue share of attention devoted to 
it. This isas it should be; the compiler is a scion of 
this old family, and it is but natural that he should 
desire to put on permanent record the facts which testa- 
mentary documents reveal as to his kindred of bygone 
days. None of the wills here abstracted are very old; 
but here and there we come upon facts which have 
interest other than genealogical, The will of Henry 

Marwood, of Halberton, executed in 1547, is curious, us 

showing the transitionary condition of religious feeling 

at the time. He forbids the old ceremonial to be used 
at his burial, but provides that a sermon should be 
preached “ by sum Catholycke and lernyd p’son,” who 
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was to be paid six shillings and eightpence for his 
trouble. 

A will bearing date little more than a century and a 
balf ago—it was executed in 1741 and proved the follow- 
ing year—ehows that even then the uniformity to which 
we are now accustomed in the spelling of eurnames had 
net become established. George Vigures, of Iiford- 
combe, yeoman, «peaks of his son Samuel Viguers and 
his grandson Samuel Vigers. 

Mr. Worthy has printed a list of the “ Disclaimers” 
whose names and addresses occur in the Devonshire 
Heralds’ Visitation of 1620. Many of these persons 
were not, we may assume, of gentle blood, and had no 
right to bear heraldic insignia ; but this was not always 
the case. We have met with instances, especially in the 
northern counties, where men of high linesge were 
disclaimed. The reasons for this are not obvious. It 


may have been « question of fees; and in some cares it | 


is probable that the representative of the family neglected 
to obey the summons to attend the heralds’ court. A 
third reason hae been suggested. When the head of the 
family had enrolled his pedigree and arme the junior 
branches may have thought it needless for them to do so, 


Shokspeare an Archer. By William Lowes Rushton. 
(Liverpool, Lee & Nightingale.) 

Waittxe as a practical bowman as well as a student of 
Shakspeare, Mr. Rushton bas no difficulty in showing 
us that Shakespeare was familiar with Ascbam’s ‘ Toxo- 
philus.’ We are not prepared to accept all his readings ; 
but many of them are worthy of serious attention, and 
his book should find a place in every Shakspearian 
library, The conjecture that most interests us is that 
Double,” to whom Shallow refer-, ‘2 Henry IV.,’ 
lll. ii., “Is Old Double of your town dead!” was a 
celebrated archer of the day known to Shakspeare. 
Those who care to read what is said on this subject we 
refer to pp. 28 and 29. Our readers will fiod much in 
the way of illustration and conjecture that will repay 
attention. 

Shakespeare and the Thames. By W. H. Harper. 

(Privately printed.) 

Tue Thames is six times mentioned in Sbakepeare and 
the Avon not once, Of the six instances, four, as is 
but natural, occur in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
None is, perhaps, so wholly significant or pleasing as are 
some of the allusions to the Severn, Trent, and Wye. 
Shakepe»re must, however, indubitably have seen much 
of the Thames between Windsor and Greenwich, if not 
elsewhere in its course, and nothing 1s more probable 
than that indirect allusions to the river, to facts in con- 
nexion with it, and observations made upon its banks 
are plentiful, These Mr, Harper has collected in a 
volume that, besides being interesting to the Shak- 
spearian student, shows much familiarity with the 
London of Tudor times, and that may be commended 
to our readers, 


Saints of the Order of St. Benedict, From the Latin of 
F. Agidius Ranbeck, O.S.B, Edited by the Very 
Rev. J. Alphonsus Morrall, 0.8.B. ( Hodges.) 

As there are so many works, ancient and modern, which 

require translating into our tongue, it seems a pity that 

this epitome of the lives of the Benedictine saints for 

February should have been taken in hand. They are 

almost all of them too short to have much independent 

value. Probably the work has been done that the text 
might accompany certain plates, of which careful repro- 
ductions have been made. These illustrations are in 
themselves far from bad; but they are too modern to 
give pleasure by mediseval quaintness and too old to 


represent men and women in the costumes of their own 
time. One example will suffice to show what we mean. 
St. Germanus, abbot and martyr, is represented in the 
engraving clad in a black dress, such as he may well 
have worn. By his side is sitting a noble, whose many- 
buttoned coat, long hair, bands, and bat point to the 
seventeenth century. To those who call to wind that 
Germanus was murdered in or about the year 700, this 
cannot but seem an absurdity. 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. 1X. (Camden Society.) 
By far the most important paper in this collection isa 
visitation of churches helonging to St. Paul's Cathedral, 
1249-1252, edited by the late Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
The inventories therein contained will be found of great 
interest by students of ecclesiology and ritual. In the 
carefully compiled index we find a man who bore the 
strange name of Ricardus Diabolus, The editor aske 
whether it be a village nickname or an attempt to 
Latinize Deville. We think the earlier guess is the less 
improbable one. 


Mr. Witttam Tomcryson, of Huddersfield, 
a contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ died on Saturday, 21 August, 
after an illness of about three months’ duration. He 
attained his sixtieth birthday the day after the Diamond 
Jubilee dey, Mr. Tomlinson was for twenty-one years 
the honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Topographical 
and Archeological Society, in which capacity he rendered 
great service to the county. A few years ago he was 
placed on the Commission of the Peace for the borough 
of Huddersfield. He was a Churchman, serving as 
churchwarden at Huddersfield parish church for some 
years, and he was a Conservative. 


Tue Rev. E. Conybeare, whose antiquarian researches 
in Cambridgeshire are well known, is engaged on a 
history of that county for Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Popular 
County History Series.” One of the most interesting 
chapters traces the existence of a Cymric population in 
the Fenland after the departure of the Romans. Par- 
ticular attention has aleo been bestowed on the 
taken by Cambridgeshire in the baronial wars of the 
thirteenth century. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the follewtng notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondente 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the d ication “ Duplicate,” 

J. T. Pace (“Nine Men's Morris”), ~ Y 
munication has been sent to Mr. all ala 

Erratom,—P. 178, col. 1,1. 3, for “ where cattl 
reach” read where no cattle can reach. a 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to = that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. . i 
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HOUSEHOLD 


WORD S. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘ Five Old Maids,’ ‘Her Fairy Prince,’ ‘The Murder on the Moors,’ ‘ Nobody’s Widow,’ 
‘The Sentimental Sex,’ * The Wooing of a Fairy,’ &c. 


Chapters I. and II, 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS. 


Chapters XLI, to XLVI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A COIN of the REALM. 

A HASTY INHERITANCE. 
A STRANGER in the LAND. 
A STUPID ENDING. 

DULCIBEL..” 


IN the VALLEY of DIAMONDS. 
| The AFTERMATH. 
| The OLD CHESSMEN, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A BACHELOR'S HUMILIATIONS. 
BIRDS of a FEATHER. 
BIRTHDAYS and ANNIVERSARIES, 
BOOKS in BY-WAYS. 

CURIOUS BOOKS. 

FASHIONS. 


GREETING and LEAVE-TAKINGS in MANY 
LANDS. 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 

HOW MARRIAGE CHANGES MEN. 

HOW the QUEEN VISITS HER SUBJECTS. 
LIVES ALTERED by TRIFLES, 
MONARCHS’ BADGES. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGES. 

OUR WINDOWS. 

SOME BIRD SUPERSTITIONS, 
SURNAMES of TOWNS. 

SWEET MARJORAM., 

SYMPATHY and ANTIPATHY. 

The BLACK ROD. 

The FAMILY DOCTOR: Defects. II, 
The RUINED MILL, 

The TABLE: Meals for Hot Weather, 
WITH NATURE. 

ZAMBESI WORK, 

POETRY. ODDS and ENDS. 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E,C, 
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SMITH, ELDER 
Norice.—A THIRD EDITION of 


GARDEN,’ Mrs. U. W. EARLE, 


sellers’. 


From the SPECTATOR. 
her house, her garden and her children should fail to read this 


& CO.”S BOOKS. 
‘POT-POURRI from a SURREY 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, is now ready at all Book- 


fails to show the excellence in every department of Mrs. Earle’s practical advice , but no woman who loves 


The FINE ARTS. By the late John Addington Symonds. 


Large crown Svo, 7s. 
* This is Volume III of a Siew and Cheaper Edition of “The Re 
will be published in the Autumn 


naissance in Italy,” in 7 vols. large crows Svo. The remaining Volumes 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


UNCLE BERNAC: a Memory of the 


Empire. Ry A.CONAN DOYLE. With 12 Pull-Page lilustrations 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan 


DOYLE. With & Fall-Page Illustrations. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. By 


KR CROCKETT. Thirty-second Thousand. 


The SOWERS. By Henry Seton 


MERRIMAN. Fifteenth Edition 


Sir GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. 


HUMPHRY WARD. Third Edition 


The WHITE COMPANY. By A. 


CONAN DOYLE. Bighteenth Edition. 


The LADY GRANGE. By Alexander 


INNES SHAND 
The WAYS of LIFE. Two Stories :— 


1. MR. SANDFORD. 2 The WONDERFUL HISTORY of MR. 
ROBERT DALYELL. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With a Preface 
entitled ‘On the Ebb Tide 


CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the 


China Seas. Ry CARLTON DAWE. With a Frontispiece 


The YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance 


ofthe 45 Ny the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG. 


\'MARCELLA. By Mrs, Humphry 


WARD. Sixteenth Edition. 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIEND- 
in Real Life. Ry the Rev. J. BE. C. WELLDON. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss 


THACKERAY 


The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. By 


Miss THACKERAY 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 


PRINCE. By Miss THACKERAY. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other 


Stories. By Miss THACKER 


The STORY of ELIZABETH: Two 


HOURS, FROM an ISLAND. By Miss THACKERAY. 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS. By Miss 


THACKERAY 


‘MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


By Mies THACKERAY 


MISS WILLIAMSON’ S DIVAGA- 


TIONS. By Miss THACKERAY 


MRS, DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on gc 


ood paper. Kach Work complete in One Volume. 


Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 2s, each ; or limp red cloth, 28. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


wits RDGED TOOLS FROM ONE GENERATION to 
SLAVE of the LAMP. ANOTHER 


By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


MOLLY BAWN PHYLLIS ROSSMOYNE. 
MKS GBROPPREY | PORTIA DORIS 

AIKY FAIRY LILIAN PAITH ont 
REAUTY'S DAUGHTER 

G RE GREY 


LADY BRANKSME 

LOYS, LORD BE RRESFORD, 
and other Tales. | 

RRENTS 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS : a Story of Socialist Life in 5; | 


A LIFE’S MORNING RZA 
The NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the Author of ‘MEHALAH.’ 


MEHALAH: a&tory of the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERKING | KICHARD CABLE. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


| MADE DE MERSAC 


ADRIAN VII 
y HAMILTON AIDE. 
IN THAT — A MORALS and MYSTERIES 
MR. and MES FAULCUN BRIDGE. PENRUDDOCKE. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,’ 


DOMESTIC STORIES. 


HEAPS of eens. 
MATRIMO 


| NO NEW THIN 3 


ROMANTIC TALES ! 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO, will Sn happy to send, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, 


containing a List of 1s., 18, 6d., &s,, 28. 6d., 38, 6d 
Works, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & 


5s., and 6s, Popular 


Yovels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 


Co. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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September 4, 1897. 


JOHN FRANCIS at Kresm’s Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, 
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